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A NEW SERIAL 
In the next number of Harrer’s Youre will be printed 
the first chapter of a Serial Story entitled 
SILENT PETE; 
OR, THE STOWAWAYS. 


By tux Avrnorg or “Tony Trier,” “Tim anv Trp,” 
“Raising Tux Fro. 


This story will be found to be fully equal in interest to the best 


of this popular author's previous works, so life-like are the charac-, 


ters and se sympathetically is the moving tale related of the adven- 
inves of the young-hero and his no less heroie companion. The 
CONE Opens in New Orleans, from which city it is soon transferred 
to the brig Clio” thence in due course, and after many adventures 


- to the streets of New York ctu. 


The illustrations will be drawn by Mr. W. P. Sxyper. 
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A LOSING*GAME. 


HE contest which the Senate has been waging with 

_ the President is part of the game for position in 
1888. It can have no other practical result. The 
Senate may resolve that it is right and the President 
wrong, but it can do nothing except to refuse to con- 
firm nominations, and for the consequences of such ac- 
tion it must account to the country. It is, we think, 
correct in its view of the right of thé Senate to see all 
public papers on file in the departments. But that is 
a question in which the public is no more interested 
than in the abstract principles of the controversy be- 
tween the Whig Senate and General Jackson. The 
Whig Senate was generally right, but the popular 
sympathy went with the belligerent President, who 
said that he was responsible to the people, not to Con- 
gress, and who seemed to the popular mind to be a 
single man fighting a host. In the pending contro- 
versy the Republican Senate does not command the 
public sympathy for three reasons: one is that it ar- 
raigns the President for withholding information 
upon public matters which it refuses itself to impart 
to the public; the second is that it wrongfully insists, 
despite the very terms of what it calls the President's 


. pledges, that suspension is a personal stigma upon the 


officer suspended; and the third is that it seeks prac- 
tically to brand the President as a spurious civil serv- 
ice reformer, while it is in the very act of violating 
sound principles of reform and of a good service. 

For reasons which we have reiterated all papers 
relating to appointments and removals which are ad- 
dressed to the President are intrinsically public pa- 
pers, and are properly open not only to the inspection 


‘of Congress, but of the public, under proper condi- 


tions. But the common understanding, which has 
become a tradition, that many such papers are of the 
highest confidential character, makes it dishonorable 
to expose them. Henceforward, however, the Presi- 
dent may well cause it to be understood that every 
person who assumes to write to him on behalf of the 
public, to influence appointments and removals, must 
remember that as the letters do not relate to the Pre- 
sident’s or to the correspondent’s private business, but 
to the business of the public, the public will be at lib- 
erty to see them. But this is not the contention of 
the Senate, which insists only that the President shall 
not withhold such papers from the Senate. In the 
second place, the assertion that the President has said 
that he would suspend only for cause, and that there- 
fore suspension is a personal stigma, and withholding 
the papers is really a refusal of common justice to a 
person publicly accused by the President of some kind 
of official malfeasance, is an untrue allegation, and in 
no degree justified by the words of the President. 
He has never said that he would remove ‘only for 
cause, in the: sense of personal or official dishonesty. 
His words upon this subject, in the letter to which the 
debate has constantly referred, are these: 

“There is a class of government positions which are not within 
the letter of the civil service status, but which are so disconnected 
with the policy of the Administration that the removal therefrom 
of the present incumbents in my opinion should not be made, dur- 
ing the terms for which they are appointed, solely on partisan 
grounds, and for the purpose of putting in their places those who 
are in sympathy with the appointing power ; but many now holding 
such positions have forfeited all just claim to retention, because 
they have used their places for party purposes in disregard of their 
duty to the people, and because, instead of being decent public 
servants, they have proved themselves offensive partisans and un- 
scrupulous manipulators of local party management. The lessons 
of the past should be unlearned, and such officials, as well as their 
successors, should be 4aught that efficiency, fitness, and devotion 
to public duty are the conditions of their continuance in public 
place, and that the quiet and unobtrusive exercise of individual 
political rights is the reasonable measure of their party service.” 


This is a plain intimation that officers will be sus- 
pended, not for official malfeasance only, but for of- 
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fensive partisanship, and it is a very poor trick to 
insist that in consequence of this declaration every 
suspended officer is personally disgraced. 

Above all, however, the weakness of the Senate in 
this controversy is that it morally assumes the posi- 
tion of the champion of civil service reform. But as 
if to turn its own claim into ridicule, in the midst of 
sneering at the President as a sham reformier, it con- 
firms nominations which should not have been made, 
and against which there is an imposing protest for de- 
tailed and unanswerable reasons. If, therefore, the 
President be shamming, the Senate is a self-confessed 
accomplice in thesham. Take the case of FREDERICK 
SaLomon. He was Surveyor-General of Utah—a sol- 
dier of the Union, a man and a public officer without 
stain. He was suspended, and RICHMOND 8S. DEMENT 
was nominated to succeed him. He was not a civil 
engineer. He had been just convicted by the affidavits 
of reputable men of gross falsehood. The Public Lands 
Committee of the Senate unanimously recommended 
his rejection. He was openly described in the execu- 
tive session as a ‘‘ crank,” a fool,” a monumental 
ass,” and when, according to the uncontradicted state- 
ment, the report upon his unfitness was presented, 
Senator LOGAN, who announced last spring in Boston 
that civil service reform is the child of the Republic- 
an party, made a personal appeal for DEMENT’S con- 
firmation, not because he was fit for the office, nor 
because SALOMON had been justly suspended, but be- 
cause DEMENT had been personally useful to him, Sen- 
ator LoGaN. It was the worst form of one of the 
worst abuses of the spoils system, and there were 
enough Republican Senators to maintain and enforce 
it during a pause in the Republican arraignment of 
President CLEVELAND as false to reform. These are 
the things—practical acts, and not professions in a 
platform—which show the hollowness of the pretence 
that civil service reform is the Republican policy. 
And this is the kind of thing which leaves the Senate 
without the sympathy of the friends of reform. In 
the strife for position the Republican Senate is play- 
ing a losing game for its party. Its real and useful 
‘*vame” would be, not to try to show that the Presi- 
dent is false, but to prove that the Republican party 
is true. What is the game played for? To recover 
the confidence of independent and reform voters. But 
does any Senator suppose that such confidence is like- 
ly to be recovered by practising the worst abuses that 
demand reform? Ifthe President, as is alleged, shows 
his contempt for reform by nominating Senator Gor- 
MAN'S henchmen in Maryland and Senator LOGAN’s 
friend DEMENT in Utah, what does the Senate do in 
confirming them? For its own purposes the Senate 
is playing a losing game. 


THE NAVY. 


IF China should choose to resent our impotence in 
regard to the massacre and outrage of the Chinese 
upon the Pacific slope by sending war ships to de- 
stroy the $180,000,000 of destructible property in San 
Francisco accessible to the guns of such ships, we 
should be as impotent to defend ourselves as we now 
profess to be to protect the Chinese victims of Amer- 
ican violence. ‘‘Itis the unanimous opinion of your 
committee,” says the report of the Naval Committee 
of the House, ‘‘that the government of the United 
States ought not longer to permit the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens to be thus manifestly held 
at the mercy of so many foreign nations.” To this 
declaration the whole country will cry Amen, and it 
will approve also the general spirit and purpose of 
the committee to provide a naval armament suited to 
the situation. The provisions of its bill have been 
well summarized as follows. It contemplates two 
sea-going armored vessels of about 6000 tons dis- 
placement, designed for a sea speed of sixteen knots 
an hour, with engines of at least 6000 indicated horse- 
power, and costing, including engines and machinery, 
and exclusive of armament, not more than $2,500,000 
each, and these vessels shall have each a complete 
torpedo outfit, and be armed in the most effective 
manner; three protected double-bottomed cruisers of 
not less than 3500 nor more than 5000 tons displace- 
ment, to have the highest practicable speed, to cost, 
excluding armament, not exceeding $1,500,000, and 
the cost of the three vessels, including engines and 
machinery, not to exceed $4,000,000; four first-class 
torpedo-boats,costing in the aggregate not more than 
$400,000; one torpedo cruiser of about 800 tons dis- 
placement, with full torpedo outfit, spars and masts, 
high-power rifle, and secondary battery armament, 
with steel deflective deck, and sea speed of at least 
twenty-two knots, to cost complete, excluding arma- 
ment, not to exceed $300,000, which sum is appropri- 
ated. 

The double-turreted Monitors Puritan, Amphi- 
trite, Monadnock, and Terror are to be completed, 
and the bill provides, as the report says, that one 
or more of the new vessels contemplated by the bill 
shall be constructed in one or more of the navy- 
yards of the United States. Power is also given to 
the Secretary to build or complete government work- 
shops or vessels included in the bill, in case it should 
become apparent to him that contractors have made a 
combination against the government. The weight of 
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evidence is that contract ships are cheaper; but there 
is some strong testimony tending to show that gov- 
ernment-built ships are cheaper. The committee 
also found that it was ‘‘expedient” to extend the 
practice of building ships of war by contract. One 
of the desirable results to follow from this policy 
will be the encouragement of private ship-build- 
ing and the consequent multiplication of the means 
of rapidly increasing our naval strength in case 
of need. Large discretion is properly given to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the report is signed 
by every member of the committee. The sum of 
$14,000,000 is appropriated,to be expended by the Sec- 
retary, so that there will be at last a proper personal 
responsibility for the expenditure. The disposition to 
distrust such responsibility leads often to a system of 
intended checks and balances which ends in a total 
dispersion of responsibility,so that often for the most 
shameful waste no person can be fairly held account. 
able. 

It is fortunate for the country that the report was 
unanimous. It shows a happy concord between 
members of both parties in the committee, not only as 
to the general desirability of an adequate navy, but 
also as to the best practical way to begin to obtain it. 
The party organs, of course, will struggle to give a 
party aspect to the undertaking, and as Secretary 
CHANDLER was not in good repute among Democrats, 
an attempt will be made to foster Republican distrust 
of Secretary WHITNEY. There is no doubt, however, 
that Mr. WHITNEY’s administration of his depart- 
ment is regarded by the country with no less favor 
certainly than that of Mr. CHANDLER, and there is a 
very general conviction that Secretary WHITNEY is 
not only an officer of perfectly clean hands, but of 
superiority to every kind of departmental favoritism 
and intrigue. The bill for the reorganization of the 
Naval Department prepared by the Naval Committee 
in accordance with the suggestions of the Secretary 
in his annual report is heartily approved by him as 
agreeable to the results of the best experience in 
naval administration in other countries. The es- 
tablishment of an official council in the depart- 
ment, however, with no administrative or executive 
authority whatever to consider such questions as the 
Secretary may refer to it, seems to be quite super< 
fluous. Such an organization is not necessary to en- 
able the Secretary to ask the advice that he needs. 
It is cumbrous, and rather worse than useless. But 
the bill restores the headship of the department to 
the Secretary, to whom it belongs, and it will pro- 
mote its general efficiency by defining responsibil- 
ity. This naval awakening, and its proposed result, 
if it can be properly consummated, will be one of 
the chief praises of the Administration. After the 
melancholy experience of the last decade, even to be- 
gin the building of a proper American navy will bea 
work in which every patriotic American will rejoice, 
and unless the Senate should fatally change the bill, 
that beginning is now likely to be achieved. 


AT QUARANTINE. 


THE terms of the present Health-officer and of the Quar- 
antine Commissioners expired long since, and they have 
held over, until now the Governor has nominated their suc- 
cessors. The revelations of the last year in regard to rag 
disinfection, and the plain statement of Mr. JupD, one of 
the present Commissioners, that the Quarantine system is 
a“ humbug” and “a frand” ; the knowledge that the emolu- 
meuts of the Health-officer were enormous, and that the 
State Committee of his party levied heavily upon his fees 
for the most questionable election purposes, under the fa- 
miliar plea of “necessary and legitimate expenses” of the 
election; and the general belief that there is a Quarantine 
ring of politicians which profits by various schemes of dis- 
infection, and by the corruption made practicable by the 
immense revenues of the oftice—have made it most desirable 
that there should be a thorongh change. Governor HILL 
therefore has nominated Dr. PHeLps for Health-officer, a 
physician of character and standing, and a Democrat, and 
three gentlemen for Quarantine Commissioners, two of 
whom are Republicans, and all of whom are of unexcep- 
tionable character. 

The obvious and the best possible thing to do under the 
circumstances is to confirm the nominations. But Mr. 
THOMAS C. PLATT, one of the present Commissioners, and a 
well-known politician, says substantially that he cannot 
believe that a Republican Senate would confirm a Deuw- 
crat for an office so important as the Health-office, and a 
correspondent of the Tribune states the objection without 
circumlocution. “No Republican,” he says, “dreams of giv- 
ing that office with its fees of $25,000 to a Democrat, to be 
used as a campaign fund next fall when the time arrives to 
elect the Assemblymen who will vote for United States 
Senator.” That is to say, the Republican party wants the 
Quarantine “ boodle” for its own “legitimate expenses” in 
securing a Republican Legislature. There is no evasion 
in this plain statement of the case. It is not surprising 
that those who look upon the Health-oftice as the rich 
source of a corruption fund for the “legitimate expenses” 
of a party should be bitterly opposed to the GrIswoLD bill, 
which abolishes the enormons and demoralizing receipts 
of the Health-office. and provides a liberal and competeut 
salary for the Health-officer. 

Intelligent Republican Senators myst be aware that in 
the present political situation, when parties are not divid- 
ed by distinctive policies, the Republican party in the State 
will be judged by its action upon questions of wise and 
economical administration. If the Republican Legislature 
should defeat a bill so obviously reasonable and satisfac- 
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tory as the Griswoxp bill, which, as every voter in the 
State sees, dries up a fountain of corruption, and if the 
Republican Senate insists upon retaining an official body 
which is believed, despite the protest ef one of its mem- 
bers, Mr. Jupp, to whom no suspicion of the kind attaches, 
to be “the fence” of outrageous abuses, the Republican par- 
ty will suffer very much more seriously than it could possi- 
bly suffer by the loss of a few thousand dollars from the 
fund for its “legitimate expenses.” Mr. PLatr is a Repub- 
lican politician iu rather desperate straite. But, after all, 
sustaining him in the office which gives him his impor- 
tance by opening the little sluice from the Quarantine re- 
ceipts into the party treasury is not a Republican princi- 
ple, and to make it a Republican policy would be a grave 
blunder. 


SENATORIAL COMMON-SENSE, 


SENATOR BLACKBURN recently offered in open session of 
the Senate a report from a committee in regard to an ap- 
pointment, and the horror which overcame the Senate is 
said to have been not unlike that of a pious congregation 
when a blasphemer laughs out in church. Mr. Evarts, in 
a similar moment of good sense, gravely offered in open 
session a petition against an appointment. There was a 
similar Senatorial shudder, and the affair was hushed up. 

But can anybody give a good reason why a committee 
of the Senate reporting upon a subject of current public 
interest, such as the filling of an office, should not be heard 
iu the open Senate, or why the names of persons who un- 
dertake to secure or to prevent appointments, not in their 
own, but in the public service, should be withheld from the 
public? Is an appointment to office more the business of 
twenty or thirty men who sign a petition than of the com- 
munity on whose behalf, and without any authority, it is 
asked f 

Who is so much interested as the public in the character 
of those who are appointed to the public service? and as 
the lives and careers of those who are nominated for elec- 
tion are publicly canvassed, can anybody tell why those 
who are nominated for appointment should not submit to 
the same ordeal? If a man is nominated for Governor of 
New York, the light of inquiry and discussion is turned 
upon every act of his life. If he is nominated for Collector, 
why should he stand in the dark? 


MRS. BANCROFT, 

EVERY one who knew Mrs. BANCROFT was aware of her 
singular social accomplishment and charm, but only those 
who knew her somewhat intimately knew also what an 
incomparable helpmeet she was to her husband. Not 
only did she sympathize entirely with his literary tastes 
and aims, and share his generous ambitions, but her fine 
tastes, her exact eye, her familiarity with all good litera- 
ture, and her unwearied patience made her one of the 
most admirable of counsellors on every detail of literary 
form. She read carefully, and as carefully and thouglit- 
fully corrected, the proofs of his works, and the historian 
could not submit to a sounder judgment than hers any 
doubtful or difficult point in his studies or his conclusions. 
His work was not complete until it had received her com- 
plete approval. 

Mrs. BANCROFT’Ss interest in society was great;and un- 
abated tothe end. Familiar with every detail of social con- 
renance, her manners had a refined dignity and precision 
which carried a not unpleasing stateliness into social in- 
tercourse, and rebuked the free and easy conduct of a 
more careless generation. In her long life she had seen at 
home and abroad all the most distinguished persons of her 
time. As the wife of the Secretary of the Navy in Wash- 
_— of the American Minister in London and in Berlin, 
and of one of the most eminent scholars and the most <is- 
tinguished historians of her own country, her social ex- 
perience was very wide and various, and as she was a very 
shrewd observer, she was at once a high social authority, 
and in conversation a most charming social aunalist. 

Her character had all the constancy and force of the 
Puritan stock from which she sprang, but she was totally 
free from extravagance of sentiment or of expression. Her 
household was ordered with a thoroughness and care of 
which only the results and never the means were evident. 
With her, in truth, society began at home; and home was 
so full of her serene and stimulating presence that nothing 
but the consciousness of that inextinguishable intelligence 
can cheer the darkness which her departure leaves. 


AMONG THE FAITHLESS, FAITHFUL. 


THERE is one officer of the United States who, in the midst 
of the massacre and mobbing of innocent Chinese, does his 
duty promptly, fearlessly, and as effectively as his resources 
permit. We mean Governor SQuIRE, of Washington Terri- 
tory, who met the outbreak at Seattle with a declaration of 
martial law, and who has shown the best possible disposi- 
tion for the summary treatment of the murderers and riot- 
ers in the Territory. 

Governor SQUIRE was loyally and strongly supported by 
good citizens of King County, in which Seattle is situated. 
A public meeting of the bar was held at Seattle after the 
outbreak, and after denouncing the crime in the plainest 
terms, and commending the action of the Governor, and de- 
manding implicit obedience to the law, the meeting further 
resolved : 


“That in a community like this, where there are no privileged 
classes and very little fixed capital, and where all are workers in 
some industry or calling, and where the prosperity of one class is 
intimately associated with the prosperity of all, there is no occasion 
for jealousy, animosity, or strife, and that those pestilent agita- 
tors who, abandoning every useful calling, have for months past, 
and at a time when western Washington was to human view about 
entering upon an era of prosperity unprecedented in her history, 
devoted themselves to arraying one class against another, by lies 
and incendiary appeals, are the worst enemies of society, and are 
especially the enemies of our honest working-men, whom they are 
striving to dupe and trick into becoming law-breakers, and whose 
livelihood they already have imperiled by frightening capital out 
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ef the country, and by breaking up industries which have only 
been established after years of laborious exertion and sacrifice. 

_ “That we call upon all the people of this county and this Ter- 
ritory to rebuke incendiary agitation, secret intrigue, and sedition, 
and to render a’steadfast and loyal support to a government that 
has showered greater blessings upon mankind than any other, and 
one whose liberal form can only be maintained and its blessings 
perpetuated by the virtue, intelligence, vigilance, and active loyalty 
of its people.” 


That is the trne tone of American citizens as against the 
murderous violence of those who are mainly foreigners, and 
there has been a similar meeting and protest in Portland, 
Oregon. It is a national disgrace that having excluded 
Chinese immigration by law, the hundred thousand Chinese 
who are so unlucky as to be caught in the country are out- 
raged by foreign mobs, while the government politely re- 
grets that it can do nothing. The coming of the Chinese 
may be a curse. But if it be a curse, it is now prohibited 
by law, and honest Americans upon the Pacific slope should 
be the first to defend those who are here against brutal 
lawlessness. 


MEMORIAL TO CHARLES READE. 


WHOEVER recalls the delight with which Christie John- 
stone and Peg Woffington were received when they were first 
published, and all who have felt the spell of the brilliant 
genius of CHARLES READE, will learn with pleasure that 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, in London, has granted permission 
for the erection in the cathedral of a medallion portrait of 
the author, and if sufficient funds are obtained, a marble 
bust of him will be placed also in some public institution. 

A mask was taken after death by Mr. GEORGE M. CuRTICE, 
the senlptor, who has already made a portrait bust, and the 
execution of the medallion also will be intrusted to him. 
The list of subscribers in England already embraces some 
of the most eminent names in the country, and it is not 
doubted that many of the great number of CHARLES.READE’S 
admirers in this country would be glad to contribute to- 


ward the memorial of one who has given such great and’ 


enduring pleasure to both countries. Messrs. HARPER & 
BROTHERS will receive any contributions for the purpose, 
and transmit them to the authorized agents in England. 


THE NEW CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


THE President has appointed Mr. CHARLES LYMAN, of 
Connecticut, to succeed Mr. DoRMAN B. EATON upon the 
Civil Service Commission, and Mr. JOHN H. OBERLY, of 
Illinois, to succeed Mr, WILLIAM H. TRENHOLM, who is ap- 
pointed Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. LYMAN has been 
the Chief Examiner of the Commission, and is one of the 
earliest, truest, and most intelligent friends of the reform- 
ed system. His experience in the Commission, as well as 
that of earlier service in the Treasury Department, pecul- 
iarly qualify him for his new responsibility, and his ap- 
pointment is altogether satisfactory to the friends of re- 
form. 

Mr. OBERLY is known mainly as a Democratic politician. 
He has been recently Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
and in the Lake Mohonk conference of those most interest- 
ed in the Indian question last summer, Mr. OBERLY’s decla- 
rations of the wisdom and necessity of separating politics 
from the Indian appointments were very positive. The 
President undoubtedly has not found it easy to obtain a 
Democrat so singularly fitted for the position as Mr. TREN- 
HOLM, and as it is announced that the nominations of Mr. 
LYMAN and of Mr. OBERLY are not due to solicitatio., but 
to his conviction of their suitability, it remains only to see 
whether his judgment in regard to Mr. OBERLY will be con- 
firmed by the event. 

The loss to the Commission of Mr. TRENHOLM is un- 
doubtedly serious, but the gain to the Treasury by his ap- 
pointment as Comptroller is unquestionable. 


PRO AND CON, 


Ir is an old saying that the Bible can be quoted upon all 
sides of every question, and Miss SALMON, in her excellent 
historical sketch of the appointing power, to which we al- 
luded last week, shows that the position of eminent states- 
men upon such a question as the Senate has been discussing 
depends upon the ascendency of their party. 

Mr. KENNA, in his late excellent speech in the Senate 
against the resolutions of Mr. EDMUNDs, quotes Mr. WEB- 
STER, who was then a Whig, saying in the Senate, under a 
Whig Administration : 

“Since the practice [of removal] has become a settled practice, 
since every Administration has indulged in it, and since it must 
now be considered as the legal construction of the Constitution 
that it is one of the powers of the President to remove incumbents 
from offices which they hold, it follows, as a necessary and as an 
inevitable consequence, that this power, thus legally vested in the 
President, must be exercised by him as independently of our con- 
trol as any other power that is to be exercised by him under the 
Constitution.” 


But in 1835, when the Democratic JACKSON was Presi- 
dent, the same Whig Senator WEBSTER declared this “ legal 
construction of the Constitution” to be “ erroneous” : 


“The power of appointment being conferred on the President 
and Senate, 1 think the power of removal went along with it, and 
should have been regarded as a part of it, and exercised by the 
same hands. I think, consequently, that the decision of 1789 [in 
Congress], which implied a power of removal separate from the 
appointing power, was erroneous. But I think the decision of 
1789 has been established by practice and recognized by subse- 
quent laws as the settled construction of the Constitution, and that 
it is our duty to act upon the case accordingly, for the present, 
without admitting that Congress may not hereafter, if necessity 
shall require it, reverse the decision of 1789.” 


And Mr. WEBSTER said in the same speech : 

“T mean to hold myself at liberty to act hereafter upon this 
question as I shall think the safety of the government and the 
Constitution may require.” 

The question between the President and the Senate can 
never be conclusively settled, because the only way in which 
the President can be reached is by impeachment, and the 
Senate cannot impeach. 
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‘PERSONAL. 


Me. WittraM Morr, administrator of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Mary Jane Morean, has kindly furnished us with the following 
brief review of the recent sale of her art werks, the most impor- 
tant event of the sort ever known in the United States: The total 
sum received was about $1,207,000, of which the %885,000 bid 
for the pictures was about eighty-five per cont. of their original 
cost. Had Mrs. Moraan bought these pictures with the same 
amount of skill that was used in their sale, her heirs would have 
obtained at least twenty-five per cent. more than she gave for them. 
This skill resided in the “‘ booming” done by the art dealers, who 
bestowed much attention upon the sale, and advised their clients 
to bid generously and long. They seemed resolved from the first 
to support the picture market to the utmost of their ability. What 
has been the result? Why, there never was a time when they have 
sold so many works out of their own galleries. For the last ten 
days the picture market has been active beyond precedent, anu it 
will continue to be for some weeks to come, all because of the 
‘‘boom” produced by the dealers. Now see how different is the 
condition of the diamond market. Instead of supporting it by ad- 
vancing the sale of Mrs. MorGan’s diamonds, the leading jewellers 
held back and remained apathetic. In consequence, only a few of 
Mrs. MorGan’s diamonds brought fair prices, and many of them still 
remain unsold; and rich people are investing their money, not in dia- 
monds, of which they seem to be distrustful, but in pictures. So of 
Mrs. Moraan’s fine collection of glass. The dealers in glass paid 
little attention to its sale, and the glass market has suffered badly. 
People are buying pictures now; they are not buying diamongs 
and glass. It must be confessed, liowever, that Mrs. Morcan’s 
seventeey Diazes were sold for less than fifty per cent. of what she 
paid for \them. The ‘ Moonlight Concert,” for example (No. 70), 
which cost her $7500, went for &2400; “L’Isle des Amours” 
(No. 120), which cost her $12,000, went for only $3900; the “ Boy 
with Hunting Dogs” (No. 180), which cost her $7000, went for 
$4500; and the “ Bathers” (No. 210), which cost her $4500, went 
for 2400. But one of the art dealers explained to me that buyers 
are suspicious of Diazes, because there are so many counterfeits in 
the market. Of all her pictures, Mrs. More@an’s favorite was the 
little seated “‘ Cupid” by 

—The late Dr. Austin FLint was once called in consuitation to 
a case of typhoid fever. The patient, a young lady, was becoming 
very weak because unable to retain the milk mixed with lime- 
water which her attending physician had prescribed. ‘“ Why not 
try milk mixed with barley-watér?” suggested Dr. Fiixt. The 
change was made, and the food agreed with the sufferer so well 
that she could take several quarts of it every twenty-four hours. 
Her recovery was assured,and she cherishes the memory of Dr. 
FLINT. ‘ 

—Sixty-six years ago Mr. Wittiam Bryant was Town- 
Clerk of Great Barrington, Massachusetts, and one of his duties . 
was to record the marriages solemnized in that place. The book 
in which the entries were made in his own clear and beautiful 
handwriting is still preserved. On one of its pages he wrote as 
follows : “‘ Be it remembered that by the certificate of the Reverend 
EvijanH WHELER, made to me, it appears that the following persons 
were joined in marriage by him in the year preceding the 30th of 
April, a.p. 1821.” Then came the names of eleven couples, with 
the dates of their marriage, all written without blot or mistake, 
save in one instance, where the record runs: 


Withioms 
wih 


In this the reader will perceive that the modest Town-Clerk 
made at least three mistakes, and’ diligently corrected them after- 
ward. The signature of the record is worth reproducing also, to 
show how little Mr. Bryant’s handwriting changed during his life. 


ee) 


—Some of the reporters of the New York press use engraved 
visiting-cards ; others write their names themselves. In some 
instances the style is, “ Mr. John Smith,” in the centre of the card, 
with the name of the newspaper below. -In other instances the 
name of the newspaper comes first and oecupies the central place, 
while the reporter’s name appears modestly below in a corner. 

—‘*I cannot but feel,” says an American author, “ that SHake- 
SPEARE’S works are the product of several minds. If one man 
composed them, he had a vocabulary of 14,000 words. But Hen- 
RY Warp Brexcuer, with all his richness, uses only 8000 words.” 

—A distinguished New - Yorker of Irish descent boasts that 
during the annual parade on the 17th of March St. Patrick caused 
more street-car drivers to tie up than all the Knights of Labor did’ 
during the late strike. 

recent biographer, Grorcx Esrrs, is author- 
ity for the statement that Atma is a fancy name, adopted by the 
painter because it is euphonious, and in order to have his pictures 
entered on the first page of catalognes of art exhibitions, - 

—How to witness a session of Parliament. Advice from an old 
traveller to a young American about to visit Europe: “Go to 
Westminster Hall—the entrance to the Parliamént Buildings— 
‘shy up’ to a policeman, tell him you are an American, fee him, 
and request a pass.” The directions were followed to the letter, 
and with entire success. 

—Not long ago Jvu_es Breton wrote a letter to a friend in this 
city, expressing deep satisfaction that his picture of the three 
maidens should have fetched $7000 at the sale of the Wuartnry 
collection. But that was before his group of white-robed young 
communicants had been bid up to $45,500. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s forth-coming lectures on English 
life and polities, in response to the cordial invitation of many dis- 
tinguished citizens, will be a recital of observations and reflections 
made by an American scholar and a profound thinker during a 
long residence in Great Britain. 

—A recent graduate of a leading college, a young man of ex- 
cellent scholarship and good natural gifts, decided to go upon the 
stage. He was at once assigned to play the principal part in 
Young Mrs. Winthrop, and went down South with a travelling 
company. He complains earnestly that the other members of the 
company take every opportunity to prevent his success. The lead- 
ing lady, for example, enters a minute too late or departs a minute 
too soon, and thus makes him ridiculous, while the manager of the 
company, who also acts a small part, frequently interrupts him in 
his soliloquies, and frets him as even Ko-ko was never fretted: Do 
the American actor and actress despise a college graduate ? 
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THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE.“ 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or A Laomoran,” “ Far THR Mappine 
Crowp,” “Tur Romantic ApVENTURES 
or a MiLk™atn,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—{ Continued.) 


Hencuarp thereupon left the field, and fullowed 
her. His state of mind was such that on reach- 
ing Lucetta’s door he did not knock, but opened 
it, and walked straight up to her sitting-rpom, 
expecting to find her-there. But the room was 
empty, and he perceived that in his haste he had 
somehow passed her on the way hither. He had 
not to wait many minutes, however, for he soon 
heard her dress rustling in the hall, followed by 
a soft closing of the door. In a moment she ap- 

red 


The light was so low that she did not notice 
Henchard at first. As soon as she saw him she 
uttered a little cry, almost of terror. 

“ How can you frighten me so!” she exclaim- 
ed, with a flushed face. “It is past ten o'clock, 
and you have no right to surprise me here at 
such a time.” 

“T don’t know that I've not the right. At 
any rate, I have the excuse. Is it so necessary 
that I should stop to think of manners and cus- 
toms?” 

“Tt is too late for propriety, and might injure 

me.” 
“T called an hour ago, and you would not see 
me, and I thought you were in when I called 
now. It is you, Lucetta, who are doing wrong. 
It is not proper in ye to throw me over like this. 
I have a little matter to remind you of, which 
vou seeni to forget.” 

She sank into a chair, and turned pale. 

“J don’t want to hear it—I don’t want to hear 
it!” she said through her hands, as he, standing 
close to the edge of her dress, began to allude to 
the Jersey days. 

“ But you ought to hear it,” said he. 

“It came to nothing; and through you. Then 
why not leave me the freedom that I gained with 
such sorrow? Had I found that you married me 
for pure love I might have felt the vow binding, 
though it was not legal. But I soon learned that 
you had done it out of mere charity—almost as 
an unpleasant duty—because I had helped to 
save your life, and vou thought you must repay 
me in some way. After that I did not care for 
you so deeply as before.” 

“Why did you come here to find me, then ?” 

“JT thought I ought to remarry you for con- 
science’ sake, since you were free, even though I 
—<did not like you so well.” 

“ And why, then, don’t you think so now ?” 

She was silent. It was only too obvious that 
conscience had ruled well enough till new love 
had intervened and usurped that rule. In feel- 
ing this she herself forgot for the moment her 
partially justifying argument—that having dis- 
covered Henchard’s infirmities of temper, she had 
some excuse for not risking her happiness in his 
hands after once escaping them. The only thing 
she could say was, “I was a poor girl then; and 
now my circumstances have altered, so I am hard- 
ly the same person.” 

“That’s true. And it makes the case awk- 
ward for me. But I don’t want to touch your 
money. I am quite willing that every penny of 
your property shall remain to your personal use. 
Besides, that argument has nothing in it. The 


man you are thinking of is no better than I.” 


“If you were as good as he, you would leave 
me!” she cried, passionately. 

This unluckily aroused Henchard. “ You be- 
long to me, and you cannot in honor refuse me,” 
he said. “ And unless you give me your promise 
this very night to be my legal wife, before a wit- 
ness, I'll disclose all—in common fairness to oth- 
er men !” 

A look of resignation settled upon her. Hench- 
ard saw its bitterness, and had Lucetta’s heart 
been given to any other man in the world than 
Farfrae he would probably have had pity upon 
her at that moment. But the supplanter was 
the upstart (as Henchard called him) who had 
mounted into preminence upon his shoulders, and 
he could tring himseif to show no mercy. 

Without another word, she rang the bell, and 
directed that Elizabeth Jane should be fetched 
from her room. The latter appeared, surprised 
in the midst of her lucubrations. As soon as 
she saw Henchard she went across to him duti- 
fully. 

‘Elizabeth Jane,” he said, taking her hand, 
“T want vou to hear this.” And turning to Lu- 
cetta: “ Will you or will you not marry meY”’ 

“If you—wish it, I must agree.” 

“You say yes?” 

“T do.” 

No sooner had she given the promise than she 
fell back in a fainting state. 

“What dreadful thing drives her to say this, 
father, when it is such a pain to her?” asked 
Elizabeth, kneeling down by Lucetta. “ Don’t 
compel ber to do anything against her will. I 
have lived with her, and know that she cannot 
bear much.” 

‘“Pon’t be a no’thern simpleton,” said Hench- 
ard, dryly. “This promise will leave him free 
for you if you want him, won't it?” 

At this Lucetta seemed to wake from her swoon 
with a start. - 
Who are you talking about?” she 


“ Him 
said, wildly. 

“ Nobody, as far as I am concerned,” said Eliz- 
abeth, firmly. 

“ Ob—well. Then it is my mistake,” said 


Henchard. “But the business is between me 
and Miss Templeman. She agrees to be my wife.” 
“But don’t dwell.on it just now,” entreated 
Elizabeth Jane, holding Lucetta’s hand. 
* Begun in Hagrer’s Weexcy No. 1515. 
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“TI don’t wish to, if she promises,” said Hench- 


“T have—I have,” groaned Lucetta, her limbs 
hanging like flails from very misery and faint- 
ness. “ Michael, please don’t argue it any more.”’ 

“T will not,” he said; and taking up his hat, 
he went away. 

Elizabeth Jane continued to kneel by Lucetta. 
“What is this?” she said. “ You called my fa- 
ther ‘ Michael,’ as if you knew him well? And 
how is it he has got this power over you that you 
promise to marry him against your will? Ah! 
you have many, many secrets from me.” 

“Perhaps you have some from me,” Lucetta 
murmured, with closed eyes, little thinking, how- 
ever, 80 unsuspicious was she, that the secret of 
Elizabeth’s heart concerned the young man who 
had caused this damage to her own. 

“T would not—do anything against you at all,” 
stammered Elizabeth, keeping in all signs of emo- 
tion. till she was ready to burst. “I cannot un- 
derstand how my father can command you so. I 
don’t sympathize with him in it at all. Dll go to 
him and ask him to release you.” 

“No, no,” said Lucetta; “ let it all be.” 

CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Tue next morning Henchard went to the Town- 
hall opposite Lucetta’s house to attend Petty Ses- 
sions, being still a magistrate for the year by 
virtue of his late office of Mayor. In passing he 
looked up at her windows, but nothing of her 
was to be seen. 

Henchard as a justice of the peace may at first 
seem to be an even greater incongruity than Shal- 
low and Silence themselves. But his rough-and- 
ready perceptions, his sledge-hammer directness, 
had often served him better than nice legal know- 
ledge in despatching such simple business as fell 
to his hands in this court. To-day, the Mayor 
for the year being absent, he took the big chair, 
his eyes still abstractedly stretching out of the 
window to the ashlar front of High Street Hall. 

There was one case only, and the offender stood 
before him. She was an old woman of mottled 
countenance, attired in a shawl of that nameless 
tertiary hue which comes, but cannot be made— 
a hue peither tawny, russet, hazel, nor ash; a 
sticky black bonnet that seemed to have been 
worn in the country of the Psalmist, where the 
clouds drop fatness ; and an apron that had been 
white in times 80 comparatively recent as still to 
contrast visibly with ‘the rest of her clothes. The 
steeped aspect of the woman as a whole showed 
her to be no native of the country-side, or even 
of a country-town. 

She looked cursorily at Henchard and the sec- 
ond magistrate, and Henchard looked at her, with 
a momentary pause, as if she had reminded him 
indistinctly of somebody or something which 
passed from his mind as quickly as it had come. 
“ Well, and what has she been doing?” he said, 
looking down at the charge-sheet. 

“She is charged, sir, with the offence of dis- 
orderly female and vagabond,” whispered Stub- 
berd. 

“Where did she do that?” said the other 
magistrate. 

“ By the church, sir, of all the wrong places 
in the world for shouts and rolling. I caught 
her in the act, your worship.” 

“Stand back, then,” said Henchard, “and let’s 
hear what you've got to say.” 

Stubberd was sworn, the magistrate’s clerk 
dipped his pen, and the constable began : 

“ Hearing a illegal noise, I went down the 
street at twenty-five minutes past eleven P.m. on 
the night of the fifth instinct, Hannah Dominy. 
When I had—” 

“* Don’t go on so fast, Stubberd,” said the clerk. 

The constable waited, with his eyes on the 
clerk’s pen, till the latter stopped scratching 
and said “yes.” Stubberd continued: “* When 
I had proceeded to the spot, I saw defendant at 
another spot, namely, the gutter.” He paused, 
watching the point of the clerk’s pen again. 

Gutter,’ yes, Stubberd.” 

“Spot measuring twelve feet nine inches or 
thereabouts from where I—” Still careful not 
to outrun the clerk’s penmanship, Stubberd pull- 
ed up again; for having got his evidence by 
heart, it was immaterial to him whereabouts he 
broke off. 

“IT object to that,” spoke up the old woman; 
“* spot measuring twelve feet nine or thereabouts 
from where I,’ is not good evidence.” 

The two magistrates consulted, and then one 
of them said that the Bench was of opinion that 
twelve feet nine inches from a man on his oath 
was admissible evidence. Stubberd, with a sup- 
pressed gaze of victorious rectitude at the old 
woman, continued: “ Was standing myself. ,She 
was wambling about quite dangerous to the thor- 
oughfare, and when I approached to draw near, 
she insulted me.” 

“*Insulted me’... . Yes, what did she say ?” 

“She said, ‘ Put away that dee lantern,’ says 
she.” 

Yes.” 

“Says she, ‘ Dost hear, old turmut-head? Put 
away that dee lantern. I have floored fellers a 
dee sight finer-looking than thee, dee me if I 
hain’t,’ she says.” 

“TI object to that conversation,” interposed the 
old woman. “I was not capable enough to hear 
what I said, and what’s said out of my hearing is 
not evidence.” 

There was another stoppage for consultation, 
a book was referred to, and finally Stubberd was 
allowed to go on again. The truth was that the 
old woman had appeared in Court so many more 
times than the magistrates that they were obliged 
to keep a sharp lookout upon their procedure. 
However, when Stubberd had rambled on a little 
further, Henchard broke out impatiently, “ Come 
—we don't want to hear any more of them cust 
d’s! Say the word out like a man, and. don't 
be so modest, Stubberd: or else leave it alone.” 


Turning to the woman, “ Now, then, have you any 
questions to ask him, or anything to say ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, with a twinkle in her eye; 
and the clerk dipped his pen. 

“Twenty years ago I was a-selling of furmity in 
a tent at Weydon Fair—" 

“Twenty years ago’—well, that’s beginning at 
the beginning !” said the clerk, not without satire. 

But Henchard stared, and quite forgot what 
was evidence and what was not. 

“A man and a woman with a little child came 
into my tent,” the woman continued. “ They sat 
down and had a basin apiece. I was of a more 
respectable station in life then than I am now, 
being a land-smuggler in a large way of business ; 
and I used to season my furmity with rum for 
them who asked for’t. I did it for the man; and 
then he had more and more; till at last he quar- 
relled with his wife, and offered to sell her to the 
highest bidder. A sailor came in and bid five 
guineas, and paid the money, and led her away. 
And the man who sold his wife in that fashion 
is the man sitting there in the great big chair.” 
The speaker concluded by nodding her head at 
Henchard and folding her arms. 

Everybody looked at Henchard. His face 
seemed strained, and in tint as if it had been 
powdered over with ashes. “ We don’t want to 
hear your life and adventures,” said the magis- 
trate’s clerk, sharply, filling the pause which fol- 
lowed. ‘“ You've been asked if you've anything 
to say bearing on the case.” 

“That bears on the case. It proves that he’s 
no better than I, and has no right to sit there in 
judgment upon me.” 

“Tis a concocted story,” said the clerk. ‘So 
hold your tongue.” 

“No; ‘tis true.” The words came from Hench- 
ard. “’Tis as true as the light,” he said, slow- 
ly. “And upon my soul, it does prove that I’m 
no better than she. And.to keep out of any 
temptation to treat her hard for her revenge, I'll 
leave her to you.” 

Henchard left the chair and came out of the 
court, passing through a group of people on the 
steps and outside that was much larger than 
usual; for it seemed that the old furmity-dealer 
had mysteriously hinted to the denizens of the 
lane in which she had been lodging since her ar- 
rival that she knew a queer thing or two about 
their great local man Mr. Henchard, if she chose 
to tell it. This had brought them hither. 

“Why are there so many idlers round the 


Town-hall to-day ?” said Lucetta to her servant, 


when the case was over. She had risen late, and 
had just looked out of the window. 

“Oh, please, ma’am, ’tis this larry about Mr. 
Henchard. A woman has proved that when he 
was a young man he sold his wife for five guineas 
in a booth at a fair.” 

In all the accounts which Henchard had given 
her of the separation from his wife Susan for so 
many years, of his belief in her death, and so on, 
he had never clearly explained the actual and 
immediate cause of that separation. The story 
she now heard for the first time. 

A gradual misery overspread Lucetta’s face 
as she dwelt upon the promise wrung from her 
the night before. At bottom, then, Henchard 
was this. How terrible a contingency for a wo- 
man who should commit herself to his care! 

During the day she went out to the Ring, and 
to other places, not coming in till nearly dusk. 
As soon as she saw Elizabeth Jane after her re- 
turn in-doors she told her that she had resolved 
to go away from home to the sea-side for a few 
days—to Port-Breedy. Casterbridge was so 

loomy. 

Elizabeth Jane, seeing that she looked wan 
and disturbed, encouraged her in the idea, think- 
ing a change would afford her relief. She could 
not help suspecting that the gloom which had 
seemed to have come over Casterbridge in Lu- 
cetta’s eyes might be partially owing to the fact 
that Farfrae was away from home. 

Elizabeth Jane saw her friend depart for Port- 
Breedy, and took charge of High Street Hall till 
her return. After two or three days of solitude 
and incessant rain, Henchard called at the house. 
He seemed disappointed to hear of Lucetta’s ab- 
sence, and though he nodded with outward in- 
difference, he went away handling his beard with 
a nettled mien. 

The next day he called again. 
now he asked. 

“Yes; she returned this morning,” replied his 
step-daughter. “But she is not in-doors. She 
has gone for a walk along the turnpike-road to 
Port-Breedy. She will be home by dusk.” 

After a few words, which ouly served to reveal 
his restless impatience, he left the house again. 


“Ts she come 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


At this hour Lucetta was bounding along the 
road to Port-Breedy just as Elizabeth Jane had 
announced. That she had chosen for her after- 
noon walk the road along which she had returned 
to Casterbridge three hours earlier in a carriage 
was curious—if anything should be called curious 
in concatenations of phenomena wherein each is 
known to have its accounting cause. It was the 
day of the chief market—Saturday—and Farfrae 
for once had been missed from his corn stand in 
the dealers’ room. Nevertheless, it was known 
that he would be home that night—“ for Sunday,” 
as Casterbridge expressed it. 

Lucetta, in continuing her walk, had at length 
reached the end of the ranked trees which bor- 
dered the highway in this and other directions 
out of the town. This end marked a mile, and 
here she stopped. 

The spot was a vale between two gentle acclivi- 
ties, and the road, still adhering to its Roman 
foundation, stretched onward straight as a sur- 
veyor’s line till lost to sight on the most distant 
ridge. There was neither hedge nor tree in the 
prospect now, the road clinging to the stubbly 
expanse of corn-land like a stripe to an undulat- 
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ing garment. Near her was a barn—the single 
building of any kind within her horizon. 

She strained her eyes up the lessening road, 
but nothing appeared thereon, not so much as a 
speck. She sighed one word, “ Donald!” and 
turned her face to the town for retreat. 

Here the case was different. A single figure 
was approaching her—Elizabeth Jane’s. 

Lucetta, in spite of her loneliness, seemed. a 
little vexed. Elizabeth came on, her face shaping 
itself into affectionate lines, while yet beyond 
speaking distance, as soon as she recognized her 
friend. “I suddenly thought I would come and 
meet you,” she said, smiling. 

Lucetta’s reply was taken from her lips by an 
unexpected diversion. A by-road on her right 
hand descended from the fields into the highway 
at the point where she stood, and down the track 
a bull was rambling uncertainly toward her and 
Elizabeth, who, facing the other way, did not ob- 
serve him. 

In. the last quarter of each year cattle were 
at once the mainstay and the terror of families 
about Casterbridge and its neighborhood. The 
head of stock driven into and out of the town 
at this season to be sold by the local auctioneer 
was very large; and all these horned beasts, 
in travelling to and fro, sent women and chil- 
dren to shelter as nothing else could do. In 
the main the animals would have walked along 
quietly enough, but the Casterbridge tradition was 
that to drive stock it was indispensable that hid- 
eous cries, coupled with Yahoo antics and gestures, 
should be used, large sticks flourished, stray dogs 
called in, and in general everything done that was 
likely to infuriate the viciously disposed and ter- 
rify the mild. Nothing was commoner than for 
a householder on going out of his parlor to find 
his hall or passage full of little children, nurse- 
maids, or aged women, who apologized for their 
presence by saying, “ Bull passing down street 
from the sale.” 

Lucetta and Elizabeth regarded the animal in 
doubt, he meanwhile drawing vaguely toward 
them. It was a large specimen of the breed ; in 
color rich dun, though disfigured at present by 
splotches of mud about his seamy sides. His horns 
were thick and tipped with brass ; his two nostrils 
like the Thames Tunnel as seen in the perspective 
toys of yore. Between them, through the gristle 
of his nose, was a stout copper ring, welded on, 
and irremovable as Gurth’s collar of brass. To 
the ring was attached an ash staff about a yard 
long, which the bull with the motions of his head 
flung about like a flail. 

It was not till they observed this dangling stick 
that the young women were really alarmed ; for 
it revealed to them that the bull was an old one, 
too savage to be driven, which had in some way 
escaped, the staff being the means by which the 
drover controlled him, and kept his horns at 
arm’s-length. 

They looked round for some shelter or hiding- 
place, and thought of the barn hard by. As long 
as they had kept their eyes on the bull he had 
shown some deference in his manner of approach ; 
but no sooner did they turn their backs to seek 
the barn than he tossed his head, and decided that 
his mood should be rage. This caused the two 
helpless girls to run wildly, whereupon the bull 
advanced in a furious charge. 

The barn stood behind a green slimy pond, and 
it was closed, with the exceptien of one of the 
usual pair of doors facing them, which had been 
propped open by a hurdle-stake, and for this 
opening they made. The interior had been 
cleared by a recent bout of threshing, except at 
one end, where there was a stack of dry clover. 
Elizabeth Jane took in the situation. “ We must 
climb up there,” she said, hurriedly. 

But before they had even approached it they 
heard the bull scampering through the pond 
without, and in a second he dashed into the barn, 
knocked down the hurdle-stake in passing, so 
that the heavy door slammed behind him. The 
mistaken creature saw them, and with lowered 
head plunged toward the end of the barn into 
which they had fled. The girls quickly doubled, 
so adroitly, indeed, that their pursuer’s horns 
struck against the wall when the fugitives were 
already half-way to the other end. By the time 
that his length would allow him to turn and fol- 
low them thither, they had crossed over; and 
thus the pursuit went on, not a moment being 
attainable by Elizabeth or Lucetta in which to 
open the door. It was possible that the impact 
of his horns upon the stone-work had caused the 
bull some pain, for he was more violent than 
ever. 

“Don’t turn your back to him,” cried Eliza- 
beth Jane. “We made a mistake in that. If I 
could get hold of the leading-stick, perhaps I 
could manage him.” 

Lucetta was too terrified to heed’ or hear what 
her younger companion said. She looked.-so lily- 
like that the other beseeched: “‘ Keep up, keep 
up, dear, and move behind me! Could you open 
the door if I were to draw him off this way?” 

“Oh, no,no! I cannot. I wish he would come! 
It is all over with us now!” 

Elizabeth Jane, being much the cooler as well 
as the stronger, had, whilst Lucetta was speaking, 
by a combination of dexterity and courage, da 
forward and seized the staff affixed to the bull. 
So accustomed had the animal been to obey the 
holder of that staff that for a moment—such is 
discipline—he seemed quite cowed, while the girl 
cried to Lucetta, “ Climb the clover stack!” But 
the bull, soon finding that he was in new and fra- 
gile hands, began swaying his head this way and 
that, dragging Elizabeth with him as if she were 
a reed, 


Her danger was imminent, and her sole chance 
lay in keeping the staff extended, while a thrust 
against the wall might probably have been the 
end of her. 

“T can hold on no longer,” she gasped,.the hot 
air from her an ist’s nostrils blowing over 
her like a sirocco. She suddenly let go, and 
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scrambled up the clover by a short ladder which 
lay half buried in the stack. Reaching the top, 
she was comparatively safe, unless the bull should 
undermine the stack, which was but loosely piled. 
He contented himself, however, for the present, 
with knocking down the ladder. She now looked 
round for Lucetta, whom she believed to have 
gone up before her. But Lucetta was not behind 
her anywhere; and in a few instants, to her hor- 
ror, she perceived her companion at the other 
and vacant end of the barn, whither she had run 
in her bewilderment, while Elizabeth was engaged 
with the animal. 

The bull, too, saw Lucetta now, and depressed 
his horns with deliberate aim, as if he felt there 
was plenty of time at last to do the thing well, 
A rattling at the door distracted him. In a mo- 
ment a man burst in, plunged toward the leading- 
staff, seized it, and wrenched the animal’s head 
as if he would snap it off. The wrench was in 
reality so violent that the thick neck seemed to 
have lost its stiffness and to become half par- 
alyzed, whilst the nose spat blood. The premed- 
itated human contrivance of the nose-ring was 
too cunning for impulsive brute force, and the 
creature quailed. 

The man was seen in the partial gloom to be 
large-framed, active, and unhesitating. He quick- 
ly led the bull to the door, and the light revealed 
Henchard. He made the bull fast without, and 
reéntered to the succor of Lucetta, for he had 
not perceived Elizabeth Jane in her perch aloft. 
Lucetta was hysterical, and Henchard took her 
in his arms and carried her to the door. 

‘‘ You—have saved me!” she cried, as soon as 
she could speak. 

“T have returned your kindness,” he respond. 
ed, tenderly. ‘“ Youonce saved me.” 

“ How—comes it to be you—you ?” she asked, 
not heeding him. 

* Fortunately I came out here to look for you. 
I have been wanting to tell you something these 
two or three days; but you have been away, and 
I could not, Perhaps you cannot talk now »” 

“Oh—no. Where is Elizabeth ?” 

‘‘ Here am I!” cried the missing one, cheerful- 
ly; and without waiting for the ladder to be 
placed she slid down the face of the clover stack 
to the floor. “I thought you were up there!” 
she said. “‘ But thank God, ’tisallrightnow. He 
always protects us when we don’t expect Him to.” 

Henchard supporting Lucetta on one side, and 
Elizabeth Jane on the other, they went slowly 
along the rising road. They had reached the 
top, and were descending again, when Lucetta, 
now much recovered, recollected that she had left 
her muff in the barn. 

“Tl run back,” said Elizabeth Jane. “I 
don’t mind it at all, as I am not as tired as you 
are.” She thereupon hastened down again to 
the barn, the others pursuing their way. 

Elizabeth Jane soon found the muff, such an 
article being by no means small at that time. 
Coming out, she paused to look for a moment at 
the bull, now rather to be pitied with his bleed- 
ing nose. Henchard had secured him by jam- 
ming the staff into the hinge of the barn door, 
and wedging it there with a stake. At length 
she turned to hasten onward after her contempla- 
tion, when she saw a green and black gig ap- 
proaching from the contrary direction, the vehi- 
cle being driven by Farfrae. 

His presence here seemed to explain Lucetta’s 
walk that way. Donald saw her, drew up, and 
was hastily made acquainted with what had oc- 
curred. At Elizabeth Jane mentioning how 
greatly Lucetta’s life had been jeopardized, he 
exhibited an agitation different in kind no less 
than in intensity from any she had seen in him 
before. He became so absorbed in the circum- 
stances that he scarcely had sufficient knowledge 
of what he was doing to think of helping her up 
beside him. 

“She has gone on with Mr. Henchard, you say ?” 
he inquired at last. 

“Yes. He is taking her home. 
most there by this time.” 

“ And you are sure she can get liome ?” 

Elizabeth Jane was quite sure. 

“Your step-father saved her ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

Farfrae checked his horse’s pace; she guessed 
why. He.was thinking that it would be best not 
to intrude on the other two just now. Hench- 
ard had saved Lucetta, and to provoke a possi- 
ble exhibition of her deeper affection for him- 
self was as ungenerous as it was unwise. . 

The immediate subject of their talk being ex- 
hausted, she felt more embarrassed at sitting thus 
beside her past lover; but soon the two figures 
of the others were visible at the entrance to the 
town. The face of the woman was frequently 
turned back, but Farfrae did not whip on the 
horse. When these reached the town walls, 
Henchard and his companion had disappeared 
down the street; Farfrae set down Elizabeth 
Jane, on her expressing a particular wish to 
alight there, and drove round to the stables at 
the back of his lodgings. 

On this account he entered the house through 
his garden, and going up to his apartments, found 
them in a particularly disturbed state, his boxes 
being hauled out upon the landing, and his book- 
case standing in three pieces. These plienomena, 
however, seemed to cause him not the least sur- 
prise. “When will everything be sent up?” he 
said to the mistress of the house, who was super- 
intending. 

“I am afraid not before eight, sir,” said she. 
“You see we wasn’t aware till this morning that 
you were going to move, or we could have been 
forwarder.” 

“ A—well, never mind, never mind!” said Far- 
frae, cheerily. t o'clock will do well enough, 
if it be not later. Now don’t ye be standing here 
talking, or it will be twelve, I doubt.”” Thus speak- 
ing, he went out by the front door and up the 
street. 

During this interval Henchard and Lucetta had 
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had experiences of a different kind. After Eliza- 
beth’s departure for the muff the corn-merchant 
opened himself frankly, holding her hand within 
his —, though she would fain have withdrawn 
it. “IT have been very, very anxious to see you 
these two or three days,” he said—“ ever since I 
saw you last. I have thought over the way I got 
your promise that night. You said to me, ‘If I 
were a man I should not insist.’ That cut me 
deep. I felt that there was some truth in it. I 
don’t want to make you wretched, and to marry 
me just now would do that as nothing else could 
—it is but too plain. Therefore I agree to an 
indefinite engagement—to put off all thought of 
marriage for a year or two.” 

_“But—but—can I do nothing of a different 
kind ?” said Lucetta. “I am fuil of gratitude to 
you—you have saved my life. And your care of 
me is like coals of fire on my head. I am rich. 
Surely I can do something in return for your 
goodness—something practical 

Henchard ‘remained in thought. He had evi- 
dently not expected this. “There is one thing 
you might do, Lucetta,” he said. “But not ex- 
actly of that kind.” 

“Then of what kind is it?” she asked, with 
renewed misgiving. 

“T must tell you a secret to ask it. You 
may have heard that I have been unlucky this 
year. I did what I have never done before— 
speculated rashly; and I lost. That’s just put 
me in a strait.” 

““And you would wish me to advance same 
money ?” 

“No, no,” said Henchard, almost in anger. 
“Tm not the man to sponge on a women, even 
though she may be so nearly my own as you. 
No, Lucetta; what you can do is this; and it 
would save me. My great creditor is Grower, 
and it is at his hands I shall suffer, if at any- 
body’s; while a fortnight’s forbearance on his 
part would be enough to allow me to pull 
through. This may be got out of him in one 
way—that you would let it be known to him 
that you are my intended—that we are to be 
quietly married in the next fortnight. Now stop, 
you haven’t heard all. Let him have this story, 
without, of course, any prejudice to the fact that 
the actual engagement between us is very thin 
and remote. Nobody else need know: you could 
go with me to Mr. Grower, and just let me speak 
to ye before him as if we were on such terms, 
We'll ask him to keep it secret. He will will- 
ingly wait then. At the fortnight’s end I shall 
be able to face him; and I can coolly tell him 
all is postponed between us for a year or two. 
Not a soul in the town need know how you've 
helped me. Since you wish to be of use, there’s 
your way.” 

It being now what the people call the “ pink- 
ing in” of the day, that is, the quarter-hour just 
before dusk, he did not at first observe the re- 
sult of his words upon her. 

“If it were anything else,” she 
the dryness of her lips was represen 
voice. 

“ But it is such a little thing!” he said, with a 
deep reproach. “Less than you have offered— 
just the seeming to do what you have so lately 
promised. I could have told him as much my- 
self, but he would not have believed me.” 

“It is not because I won’t—it is because I ab- 
solutely can’t,” she said, with rising distress. 

“You are provoking!” he burst out. “It is 
enough to make me force you to abide by what 
you have promised.” 

gannot,” she insisted, desperately. 

“Why? When I have only within these few 
minutes refeased you from your promise to do 
the real thing off-hand.” . 

“ Recause—he was a witness.” 

“Witness! Of what?” 

“If I must tell you— Don’t, don’t upbraid 
mie.” 

“Well? Let’s hear what you mean ?” 

“Witness of my marriage—Mr. Grower was.” 

“ Marriage ?” 

“Yes. With Mr. Farfrae. I am already his 
wife. We were married this week at Port-Breedy. 
There were reasons against our doing it here. 
Mr. Grower was a witness because he happened 
to be at Port-Breedy at the time.” 

Henchard stood as if idiotized. She was so 
alarmed at his silence that she murmured some- 
thing about lending him sufficient money to tide 
over the perilous fortnight. 

“Married him?” said Henchard at length. 
“My good—what, married him whilst—bound to 
marry me?” 

“It was like thiis,” she explained, with tears in 
her eyes and quavers in her voice; “ don’t— 
don’t be cruel! I loved him so much, and I 
thought you might tell him of the past—and that 
grieved me. And then, when I had promised 
you, I learned of the rumor that you had—sold 
your first wife at a fair, like a horse or a cow. 
How could I keep my promise after hearing that ? 
I could not risk myself in your hands; it would 
have been letting myself down to take your name 
after such a scandal. But I knew I should lose 
Donald if I did not secure him at once—for you 
would carry out your threat of telling him our 
relations, a3 long as there was a chance of keep- 
ing me for yourself by doing so. But you will 
not do so now, will you, Michael; for it is too 
late to separate us?” 

The notes of St. Jude’s bells in full peal had 
been wafted to them while she spoke; and now 
the thumping of the town band, renowned for its 
unstinted use of the drumstick, throbbed down 
the street. ‘ 

“Then this racket they are making is on ac- 
count of it, I suppose ?” said he. 

“ Yes—I think he has told them, or else Mr. 
Grower has.... May I leave younow? My—he 
was detained at Port-Breedy to-day, and sent me 
on a few hours before him.” | 

“Then it is his wife's life I have saved this 


afternoon.” 
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“Yes—and he will be forever grateful to you.” 

“I am much obliged to him. ... Oh, you false 
woman !” burst from Henchard. “ You promised 
me! 

“Yes, yes. But it was under compulsion, and 
I did not know all your past—” 

“And now [ve a mind to punish ’ee as you 
deserve! One word to this bran-new husband, 
and your precious happiness is blown to atoms.” 

“ Michael—pity me, and be generous.” 

“You don’t deserve pity.” 

“T'll help you pay off your debt.” 

“A pensioner of Farfrae’s wife—not I! Don’t 
stay with me longer—I shall say something worse. 
Go home.” . 

She disappeared under the trees of the south 
walk as the band came round the corner, awak- 
ing the echoes of every stock and stone in cele- 
bration of her happiness. Lucetta took no heed, 
but ran up the back street and reached her own 
home unperceived. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE LOSS OF THE ‘*‘OREGON.” 


Sort y before daybreak on Sunday, Mareh 14, 
the Cunard steamer Oregon sighted Fire Island 
Light. The travel-weary on board of her must 
have felt that they were almost as good as 
in port. It was a still, starlight night; the sea 
was as smooth as a lake; the ship was pushing 
westward at the rate of eighteen knots an hour; 
nobody could have guessed any reason why 
breakfast should not be eaten inside of Sandy 
Hook. Some thirty of the steamer’s people 
were on deck. Two men were on the lookout on 
the turtle-back away forward, and a third stood 
at the forward end of the promenade deck, ready 
to pass any word from them to the officers on 
the bridge. On the bridge were Chief Officer 
George Matraews and Fourth Officer 
Witutiam McMayvus. Suddenly, Mr. Marruews 
says, a bright light appeared about one point on 
the port bow, and almost immediately darkened. 
It seemed to be held up by somebody on the deck 
of a vessel. No mast-head or side lights were 
visible, and the two officers at the moment took 
the vessel for a pilot-boat. Knowing that the 
captain did not wish to take on a pilot until the 
bar was reached, the chief officer put the wheel 
aport to get the boat more abroad on the bow. 
Directly a schooner loomed upon the steamer’s 
port bow, and struck her a few feet forward of 
the bridge. The schooner rebounded, plunged 
forward, and struck again. The huge steamer 
did not heel under the shock, but there was an 
ominous sound of rending and tearing of the iron 
plates. When, in the excitement, those on the 
steamer’s deck looked again for the schooner, 
she was gone. No cry was heard from her; no 
wreckage, no trace of her of any kind, re- 
mained. 

The sleepers in the state-rooms and steerage be- 
low had not been roused by the shock. Orders 
were soon given to awaken them, however, The 
great steamer had been terribly wounded, and 
tons of water were pouring in through her broken 
side. Two of the compartments had been cut 
into, one of them the largest of the compart- 
ments into which the ship was divided. 

Passengers hurried on deck, protected only by 
such articles of clothing as could be caught up 
in their frightened haste. Guns were fired and 
rockets were sent up as signals for assistance. 
Captain Paitie Corrier, the commander of the 

had retired to his room at four o'clock, 
half an hour before the collision occurred. He 
had been kept up by a fog, and had retired only 
after it had cleared away. The collision brought 
him out again, and he directed the subsequent 
work. The steam-pumps and hand-pumps were 
set going, but they were powerless to overcome 
the rush of water. Efforts made to stop tlie 
leak by forcing down sails and mattresses on the 
outside of the hull were unsuccessful. The wa- 
ter gained steadily, and at length the fires in the 
engine-room were extinguished. While the ship’s 
boats were being got in readiness, the firemen 
and stokers, about one hundred in number, rush- 
ed on deck and endeavored to get into the boats 
in advance of the women and childrep, when 
Second Officer Hurp sprang among them and 
clubbed them without mercy, right and left, un- 
til they retreated, and other similar attempts at 
disorder were likewise checked in the beginning 
by the vigorous and fearless action of the ship’s 
officers: 

The pilot-boat Phantom (No. 11) answered the 
signals ef the Oregon, and later the coasting 
schooner Fannie A. Gorham, and the passengers 
and crew of the sinking steamer were transferred 
to these; and still later the North German Lloyds 
steamer Fulda, from Bremen, came up, and took 
them all on board and into this port. There were 
on the Oregon 186 first-cabin passengers, 66 sec- 
ond-cabin, and 389 in the steerage, making, with 
the crew of 255 men, 896 persons, all told. 

Before all the passengers had been got on 
board the Fulda, the Oregon sank. This occurred 
three-quarters of an hour after noon—+eight and 
a quarter houré after the collision. She lurched 
forward, snapping off her foremast}dnd sank, 
with her stern lifted at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, in twenty fathoms of water, showing her 
topmasts after she had settled upon the bot- 
tom. 

The rescued people were fed on board the 
Fulda, and brought speedily into New York Har- 
bor. The Oregon cost a million and a quarter 
of dollars, and her cargo was worth a quarter of 
a million. The cabin passengers lost a great 
deal in the way of baggage, money, and jewels. 
Mrs. E. D. Morgan, of this city, lost $30,000 
worth of diamonds, and another passenger $5000 
in cash. This was to have been the last trip of 
the Oregon to New York, it having been the 
purpose of the Cunard Company to transfer her 
to their Boston line. 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


It has recently been noticed that there is near 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the northwestern 
part of North Carolina, an arrangement of rock 
from which the Egyptian Sphinx seems to have 
been copied. Pilot Knob is the homely appella- 
tion which has been bestowed upon the North 
Carolina formation. It appears to have been 
thrown together by nature, and for that reason 
it seems likely that the Egyptian Sphinx is, of 
the two, the imitation, since it is common for man 
to copy from nature, whereas nature seldom be- 
stows a like flattery upon man, and the Sphinx is 
believed to be of human manufacture. Pilot 
Knob, moreover, has the advantage over its Egyp- 
tian semblance of being a great many times larger. 
It rises fifteen hundred feet from the plam in 
which its base is fixed, and must indeed be, as a 
chronicler ofits vast proportions avers, when 
compared with the Sphinx, as the hugest of Brob- 
dingnagians to the smallest of the men of Lilliput. 
It is said to look like a thing of intelligence, and 
can be seen fifty miles away. 


The almost incredible story is told of a West- 
ern farmer that, some years ago, hearing burglars 


breaking into his house, and being out of buck- 


shot, he hurriedly loaded his gun with a box of 
pills, which were compounded, however, of a soft 
material, and merely smeared the burglars some- 
what, as warmed cobbler’s wax might have done, 
when the weapon was discharged; and that the 
other day, again hearing burglars and being out 
of buckshot, and bearing his former failure in 
mind, he loaded up with pills which were sugar- 
coated, and shot one burglar dead and seriously 
wounded another. 


Twelve hundred drums, it is said, are turned 
out of the little village of Granville, in Massa- 
chusetts, every day. If as much noise could be 
turned out of this town, with what increase of 
gratitude would people throw their windows open 
in warm weather ! 


A barn near Omaha covers five acres of 
ground, and is said to be the largest in the 
world. It was made thus vast, not with the idea 
that its weight would secure it ‘against removal 
by vyclones, but with the view to accommodate 
almost four thousand head of cattle. When 
such an establishment and its contents go jour- 
heying upon the bosom of @ tornado, the pictur- 
esqueness of Western incident will be even great, 
er than it is at present. 


They are long and heavy hands, according to 


statistics, which point the time upon the clock’ 


dial on Westminster Abbey. The minute-hand 
is sixteen feet long, and the hour-hand is nine, 
and each weighs one hundred pounds. 


Last St. Patrick’s Day was to be celebrated with | 
great spirit in a certain Western town, and a - 
ineeting was held to decide about the torch-light 


procession. “ Misther Chairman,” said a speak- 
er, “I move ye, in Consideration of the condition 
of the star-rving poor of Oirland, that we do not 
spind the money for new tor-iches, but use some 
second-hand ones lift over froin the Garfield cam- 
paign.” ‘* Misther Chairman,” said another citi- 
zen, “oi’m not in favor of as foine-formed a body 
of min as the St. Pathvick’s Club walking down 
the street, and the gur-rls looking on, with sicond- 
hand torches; and oi move, sorr, that the club 
purchase the bist torches in the market—thim 
that’s advertised in the papers.” “ What torcli- 
es is thim that’s advertised?” “The bist — 
Brown’s Bonichal Torches.” ~. 
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THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or “ A “ Far From THR Mappino 
Crown,” “Tur Romantic ApVENTURKS 
or a MiLK™Matp,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—{ Continued.) 


Hencuarp thereupon left the field, and fullowed 
her. His state of mind was such that on reach- 
ing Lucetta’s door he did not knock, but opened 
it, and walked straight up to, her sitting-room, 
expecting to find her there. But the room was 
empty, and he perceived that in his haste he had 
somehow passed her on the way hither. He had 
not to wait many minutes, however, for he soon 


‘ heard her dress rustling in the hall, followed by 


4 soft closing of the door. Ina moment she ap- 

The light was so low that she did not notice 
Henchard at first. As soon as she saw him she 
uttered a little cry, almost of terror. 

“ How can you frighten me so!” she exclaimn- 
ed, with a flushed face. “ It is past ten o'clock, 
and you have no right to surprise me here at 
such a time.” 

“T don’t know that I've not the right. At 
any rate, I have the excuse. Is it so necessary 
that I should stop to think of manners and cus- 
toms 

“Tt is too late for propriety, and might injure 
me.” 

“T called an hour ago, and you would not see 
me, and I thought you were in when I called 
now. It is you, Lucetta, who are doing wrong. 
It is not proper in ye to throw me over like this. 
I have a little matter to remind you of, which 
you seem to forget.” 

She sank into a chair, and turned pale. 

““T don’t want to hear it—I don’t want to hear 
it!” she said through her hands, as he, standing 
close to the edge of her dress, began to allude to 
the Jersey days. - 

* But you ought to hear it,” said he. 

“It came to nothing; and through you. Then 
why not leave mé the freedom that I gained with 
such sorrow’ Had I found that vou married me 
for pure love I might have felt the vow binding, 
though it was not legal. But I soon learned that 
you had done it out of mere charity—almost as 
an unpleasant duty—because I had helped to 
save your life, and you thought you must repay 
me in some way. After that I did not care for 
you so deeply as before.” 

“ Why did you come here to find me, then ?” 

“TI thought I ought to remarry you for con- 
science’ sake, since you were free, even though I 
—<dlid not like you so well.” 

“ And why, then, don’t you think so now ”” 

She was silent. It was only too obvious that 
conscience had ruled well enough till new love 
had intervened and usurped that rule. In feel- 
ing this she herself forgot for the moment her 
partially justifying argument—that having dis- 
covered Henchard’s infirmities of temper, she had 
some excuse for not risking her happiness in his 
hands after once escaping them. The only thing 
she could say was, “I was a poor girl then; and 
now my circumstances have altered, so I am hard- 
ly the same person.” 

“That's true. And it makes ‘the case awk- 
ward for me. But I don’t want to touch your 
money. I am quite willing that every penny of 
your property shall remain to your personal use. 
Besides, that argument has nothing in it. The 
man you are thinking of is no better than I.” 

“If you were as good as he, you would leave 
me {” she cried, passionately. 

This unluckily aroused Henchard. “ You be- 
long to me, and you cannot in honor refuse me,” 
he said. “ And unless you give me your promise 
this very night to be my legal wife, before a wit 
ness, I'll disclose all—in common fairness to oth- 
er men !” 

A look of resignation settled upon her. Hench- 
ard saw its bitterness, and had Lucetta’s heart 
been given to any other man in the world than 
Farfrae he would probably have had pity upon 
her at that moment. But the supplanter was 
the upstart (as Henchard called him) who had 
mounted into prominence upon bis shoulders, and 
he could bring himself to show no mercy. 

Without another word, she rang the bell, and 
directed that Elizabeth Jane should be fetched 
from her room. The latter appeared, surprised 
in the midst of her lucubrations. As soon as 
the saw Henchard she went across to him duti- 
fully. 

“Elizabeth Jane,” he said, taking her hand, 
“]T want vou to hear this.” And turning to Lu- 
cetta: “ Will you or will you not marry me” 

“If you—wish it, I must agree.” 

“ You say yes?” 

“T do.” 

No sooner had she given the promise than she 
fell back in a fainting state. 

“ What dreadful thing drives her to say this, 
father, when it is such a pain to her?” asked 
Elizabeth, kneeling down by Lucetta. “Don’t 
compd her to do anything against her will. I 
have lived with her, and know that she cannot 
bear much.” 

“Don't be a no’thern simpleton,” said Hench- 
ard, dryly. “This promise will leave him free 
for you if you want him, won’t it?” 

At this Lucetta seemed to wake from her swoon 
with a start. 
“ Him? 
said, wildly. 

“ Nobody, as far as I am concerned,” said Eliz- 
abeth, firmly. 

“Oh—well. Then it is my mistake,” said 
Henchard. “But the business is between me 
and Miss Templeman. She agrees to be my wife.” 

“But don’t dwell on it just now,” entreated 
Elizabeth Jane, holding Lucetta’s hand. 

* Begun in Weexcy No. 1515. 
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“T don’t wish to, if she promises,” said Hench- 


“T have—I have,” groaned Lucetta, her limbs 
hanging like flails from very misery and faint- 
ness. “ Michael, please don’t argue it any more.” 

“TI will not,” he said; and taking up his hat, 
he went away. 

Elizabeth Jane continued to kneel by Lucetta. 
“What is this?” she said. “ You called my fa- 
ther ‘Michael,’ as if you knew him well? And 
how is it he has got this power over you that you 
promise to marry him against your will? Ah! 
you have many, many secrets from me.” 

“Perhaps you have some from me,” Lucetta 
murmured, with closed eyes, little thinking, how- 
ever, 80 unsuspicious was she, that the secret of 
Elizabeth’s heart concerned the young man who 
had caused this damage to her own. 

“T would not—do anything against you at all,” 
stammered Elizabeth, keeping in all signs of emo- 
tion till she was ready to burst. “I cannot un- 
derstand how my father can command you so. I 
don’t sympathize with him in it at all. I'll go to 
him and ask him to release you.” 

“ No, no,” said Lucetta ; “ let it all be.” 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Tue next morning Henchard went to the Town- 
hall opposite Lucetta’s house to attend Petty Ses- 
sions, being still a magistrate fur the year by 
virtue of his late office of Mayor. In passing he 
looked up at her windows, but nothing of her 
was to be seen. 

Henchard as a justice of the peace may at first 
seem to be an even greater incongruity than Shal- 
low and Silence themselves. But his rough-and- 
ready perceptions, his sledge-hammer directness, 
had often served him better than nice legal know- 
ledge in despateching such simple business as fell 
to his hands in this court. To-day, the Mayor 
for the year being absent, he took the big chair, 
his eyes still abstractedly stretching out of the 
window to the ashlar front of High Street Hall. 

There was one case only, and the offender stood 
before him. She was an old woman of mottled 
countenance, attired in a shawl of that nameless 
tertiary hue which comes, but cannot be made— 
a hue neither tawny, russet, hazel, nor ash; a 
sticky black bonnet that seemed to have been 
worn in the country of the Psalmist, where the 
clouds drop fatness; and an apron that had been 
white in times so comparatively recent as still to 
contrast visibly with the rest of her clothes. The 
steeped aspect of the woman as a whole showed 
her to be no native of the country-side, or even 
of a country-town. 

She looked cursorily at Henchard and the sec- 
ond. magistrate, and Henchard looked at her, with 
a momentary pause, as if she had reminded him 
indistinctly of somebody or something which 
passed from his mind as quickly as it had come. 
“Well, and what has she been doing Y” he said, 
looking down at the charge-sheet. 

“She is charged, sir, with the offence of dis- 
orderly female and vagabond,” whispered Stub- 
berd. 

“Where did she do that?” said the other 
magistrate. 

“ By the church, sir, of all the wrong places 
in the world for shouts and rolling. I caught 
her in the act, your worship.” 

“Stand back, then,” said Henchard, “ and let’s 
hear what you've got to say.” 

Stubberd was sworn, the magistrate’s clerk 
dipped his pen, and the constable began : 

“ Hearing a illegal noise, I went down the 
street at twenty-five minutes past eleven P.M. on 
the night of the fifth instinct, Hannah Dominy. 
When I had—” 

“ Don’t go on so fast, Stubberd,” said the clerk. 

The constable waited, with his eyes on the 
clerk’s pen, till the latter stopped scratching 
and said “yes.”” Stubberd continued: “‘ When 
I had proceeded to the spot, I saw defendant at 
another spot, namely, the gutter.” He paused, 
watching the point of the clerk’s pen again. 

“* Gutter,’ yes, Stubberd.”’ 

“Spot. measuring twelve feet nine inches or 
thereabouts from where I—” Still careful not 
to outrun the clerk’s penmanship, Stubberd pull- 
ed up again; for having got his evidence by 
heart, it was immaterial to him whereabouts he 
broke off. 

“TI object to that,” spoke up the old woman; 
““* spot measuring twelve feet nine or thereabouts 
from where I,’ is not good evidence.” 

The two magistrates consulted, and then one 
of them said that the Bench was of opinion that 
twelve feet nine inches from a man on his oath 
was admissible evidence. Stubberd, with a sup- 
pressed gaze of victorious rectitude at the old 
woman, continued : “‘ Was standing myself. She 
was wambling about quite dangerous to the thor- 
oughfare, and when I approached to draw near, 
she insulted me.” 

“*Tnsulted me’... .Yes, what did she say 

“She said, ‘Put away that dee lantern,’ says 
she.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Says she, ‘ Dost hear, old turmut-head? Put 
away that dee lantern. I have floored fellers a 
dee sight finer-looking than thee, dee me if I 
hain’t,’ she says,”’ 


— 


“I object to that conversation,” interposed the ° 


old woman. “I was not capable enough to hear 
what I said, and what's said out of my hearing is 
not evidence.” 

There was another stoppage for consultation, 
a book was referred to, and finally Stubberd was 
allowed to go on again. The truth was that the 
old woman had appeared in Court so many more 
times than the magistrates that they were obliged 
to keep a sharp lookout upon their procedure. 
However, when Stubberd had rambled on a little 
further, Henchard broke out impatiently, “ Come 
—we don’t want to hear any more of them cust 
d’s! Say the word out like a man, and don’t 
be so modest, Stubberd: or else leave it alone.” 


Turning to the woman, “ Now, then, have you any 
questions to ask him, or anything to say ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, with a twinkle in her eye; 
and the clerk dipped his pen. 

“Twenty years ago I was a-selling of furmity in 
a tent at Weydon Fair—” 

“Twenty years ago’—well, that’s beginning at 
the beginning !” said the clerk, not without satire. 

But Henchard stared, and quite forgot what 
was evidence and what was not. 

“A man and a woman with a little child came 
into my tent,” the woman continued. “ They sat 
down and had a basin apiece. I was of a more 
respectable station in life then than I am now, 
being a land-smuggler in a large way of business ; 
and I used to season my furmity with rum for 
them who asked for’t. I did it for the man; and 
then he had more and more; till at last he quar- 
relled with his wife, and offered to sell her to the 
hizhest bidder. A sailor came in and bid five 
guineas, and paid the money, and led her away. 
And the man who sold his wife in that fashion 
is the man sitting there in the great big chair.” 
The speaker concluded by nodding her head at 
Henchard and folding her arms. 

Everybody looked at Henchard. His face 
seemed strained, and in tint as if it had been 
powdered over with ashes. “ We don’t wantcto 
hear your life and adventures,” said the magis- 
trate’s clerk, sharply, filling the pause which fol- 
lowed. ‘“ You've been asked if you've anything 
to say bearing on the case.” 

“That bears on the case. It proves that he’s 
no better than I, and has no right to sit there in 
judgment upon me.” 

“Tis a concocted story,” said the clerk. ‘So 
hold your tongue.” 

“No; ‘tis true.” The words came from Hench- 
ard. “’Tis as true as the light,” he said, slow- 
ly. “And upon my soul, it does prove that I’m 
no better than she. And to keep out of any 
temptation to treat her bard for her revenge, I'll 
leave her to you.” 

Henchard left the chair and came out of the 
court, passing through a group of people on the 
steps and outside that was much larger than 
usual; for it seemed that the old furmity-dealer 
had mysteriously hinted to the denizens of the 
lane in which she had been lodging since her ar- 
rival that she knew a queer thing or two about 
their great local man Mr. Henchard, if she chose 
to tell it. This had brought them hither. 

“Why are there so many idlers round the 
Town-hall to-day ?” said Lucetta to her servant, 
when the case was over. She had risen late, and 
had just looked out of the window. 

please, ma’am, this larry about Mr. 
Henchard. A woman has proved that when he 
was a young man he sold his wife for five guineas 
in a booth at a fair.” 

In all the accounts which Henchard had given 
her of the separation from his wife Susan for so 
many years, of his belief in her death, and so on, 
he had never clearly explained the actual and 
immediate cause of that separation. The story 
she now heard for the first time. 

A gradual misery overspread Lucetta’s face 
as she dwelt upon the promise wrung from her 
the night before. At bottom, then, Henchard 
was this. How terrible a contingency for a wo- 
man who should commit herself to his care! 

During the day she went out to the Ring, and 
to other places, not coming in till nearly dusk. 
As soon as she saw Elizabeth Jane after her re- 
turn in-doors she told her that she had resolved 
to go away from home to the sea-side for a few 
days—to Port-Breedy. Czsterbridge was so 
gloomy. 

Elizabeth Jane, seeing that she looked wan 
and disturbed, encouraged her in the idea, think- 
ing a change would afford her relief. She could 
not help suspecting that the gloom which had 
seemed to have come over Casterbridge in Lu- 
cetta’s eyes might be partially owing to the fact 
that Farfrae was away from home. 

Elizabeth Jane saw her friend depart for Port- 
Breedy, and took charge of High Street Hall till 
her return. After two or three days of solitude 
and incessant rain, Henchard called at the house. 
He seemed disappvuinted to hear of Lucetta’s ab- 
sence, and though he nodded with outward in- 
difference, he went away handling his beard with 
a nettled mien. 

The next day he called again. 
now he asked. 

“Yes; she returned this morning,” replied his 
step-daughter. “ But she is not in-doors. She 
has gone for a walk along the turnpike-road to 
Port-Breedy. She will be home by dusk.” 

After a few words, which only served to reveal 
his restless impatience, he left the house again. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


At this hour Lucetta was bounding along the 
road to Port-Breedy just as Elizabeth Jane had 
announced. That she had chosen for her after- 
noon walk the road along which she had retarned 
to Casterbridge three hours earlier in a carriage 
was curious—if anything should be called curious 
in concatenations of phenomena wherein each is 
known to have its accounting cause. It was the 
day of the chief market—Saturday—and Farfrae 
for once had been missed from his corn stand in 
the dealers’ room. Nevertheless, it was known 
that he would be home that night—“ for Sunday,” 
as Casterbridge expressed it. 

Lucetta, in continuing her walk, had at length 
reached the end of the ranked trees which bor- 
dered the highway in this and other directions 
out of the town. This end marked a mile, and 
here she stopped. 

The spot was a vale between two gentle acclivi- 
ties, and the road, still adhering to its Roman 
foundation, stretched onward straight as a sur- 
veyor’s line till lost to sight on the most distant 
ridge. There was neither hedge nor tree in the 
prospect now, the road clinging to the stubbly 
expanse of corn-land like a stripe to an undulat- 
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ing garment. Near her was a barn—the single 
building of any kind within her horizon. 

She strained her eyes up the lessening road, 
but nothing appeared thereon, not so much as a 
speck. She sighed one word, “ Donald!” and 
turned her face to the town for retreat. 

Here the case was different. A single figure 
was approaching her—Elizabeth Jane’s. 

Lucetta, in spite of her lonelines, seemed. a 
little yexed. Elizabeth came on, her face shaping 
itself into affectionate lines, while yet beyond 
speaking distance, as soon as she recognized her 
friend. “I suddenly thought I would come and 
meet you,” she said, smiling. 

Lucetta’s reply was taken from her lips by an 
unexpected diversion. A by-road on her right 
hand descended from the fields into the highway 
at the point where she stood, and down the track 
a bull was rambling uncertainly toward her and 
Elizabeth, who, facing the other way, did not ob- 
serve him. 

In the last quarter of each year cattle were 
at once the mainstay and the terror of families 
about Casterbridge and its neighborhood. The 
head of stock driven into and out of the town 
at this season to be sold by the local auctioneer 
was very large; and all these horned beasts, 
in travelling to and fro, sent women and chil- 
dren to shelter as nothing else could do. In 
the main the animals would have walked along 
quietly enough, but the Casterbridge tradition was 
that to drive stock it was indispensable that hid- 
eous cries, coupled with Yahoo antics and gestures, 
should be used, large sticks flourished, stray dogs 
called in, and in general everything done that was 
likely to infuriate the viciously disposed and ter- 
rify the mild. Nothing was commoner than for 
a householder on going out of his parlor to find 
his hall or passage full of little children, nurse- 
maids, or aged women, who apologized for their 
presence by saying, “ Bull passing down street 
from the sale.” 

Lucetta and Elizabeth regarded the animal in 
doubt, he meanwhile drawing vaguely toward 
them. It was a large specimen of the breed; in 
color rich dun, though disfigured at present by 
splotches of mud about his seamy sides. His horns 
were thick and tipped with brass ; his two nostrils 
like the Thames Tunnel as seen in the perspective 
toys of yore. Between them, through the gristle 
of his nose, was a stout copper ring, welded on, 
and irremovable as Gurth’s collar of brass. To 
the ring was attached an ash staff about a yard 
long, which the bull with the motions of his head 
flung about like a flail. 

It was not till they observed this dangling stick 
that the young women were really alarmed ; for 
it revealed to them that the bull was an old one, 
too savage to be driven, which had in some way 
escaped, the staff being the means by which the 
drover controlled him, and kept his horns at 
arm’s-length. 

They looked round for some shelter or hiding- 
place, and thought of the barn hard by. As long 
as they had kept their eyes on the bull he had 
shown some deference in his manner of approach ; 
but no sooner did they turn their backs to seek 
the barn than he tossed his head, and decided that 
his mood should be rage. This caused the two 
helpless girls to run wildly, whereupon the bull 
advanced in a furious cha 

The barn stood behind a green slimy pond, and 
it was closed, with the exceptien of one of the 
usual pair of doors facing them, which had been 
propped open by a hurdle-stake, and for this 
opening they made. The interior had been 
cleared by a recent bout of threshing, except at 
one end, where there was a stack of dry clover. 
Elizabeth Jane took in the situation. ‘“ We must 
climb up there,” she said, hurriedly. 

But before they had even approached it they 
heard the bull scampering through the pond 
without, and in a second he dashed into the barn, 
knocked down the hurdle-stake in passing, so 
that the heavy door slammed behind him. The 
mistaken creature saw them, and with lowered 
head plunged toward the end of the barn into 
which they had fled. The girls quickly doubled, | 
so adroitly, indeed, that their pursuer’s horns 
struck against the wall when the fugitives were 
already half-way to the other end. By the time 
that his length would allow him to turn and. fol- 
low them thither, they had crossed over; and 
thus the pursuit went on, not a moment being 
attainable by Elizabeth or Lucetta in which to 
open the door. It was possible that the impact 
of his horns upon the stone-work had caused the 
bull some pain, for he was more violent than 
ever. 

“Don’t turn your back to him,” cried Eliza- 
beth Jane. ‘We made a mistake in that. If I 
could get hold of the leading-stick, perhaps I 
could manage him.” 

Lucetta was too terrified to heed or hear what 
her younger companion said. She looked.-so lily- 
like that the other beseeched: “‘ Keep up, keep 
up, dear, and move behind me! | Could you open 
the door if I were to draw him off this way?” 

“Oh, no,no! I cannot. I wish he would:come! 
It is all over with us now!” 

Elizabeth Jane, being much the cooler as well 
as the stronger, had, whilst Lucetta was speaking, 
by a combination of dexterity and courage, da 
forward and seized the staff affixed to the bull. 
So accustomed had the animal been to obey the 
holder of that staff that for a moment—such is 
discipline—he seemed quite cowed, while the girl 
cried to Lucetta, “Climb the clever stack!” But 
the bull, soon finding that he was in new and fra- 
gile hands, began swaying his head this way and 
that, dragging Elizabeth with him as if she were 
a reed. 


Her danger was imminent, and her sole chance 
lay in keeping the staff extended, while a thrust 
against the wall might probably have been the 
end of her. 

“T can hold on no longer,” she gasped,.the hot 
air from her an ist’s nostrils blowing over 
her like a sirocco. She suddenly let go, and 
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scrambled up the clever by a short ladder which 
lay half buried in the stack. Reaching the top, 
she was comparatively safe, unless the bull should 
undermine the stack, which was but loosely piled. 
He contented himself, however, for the present, 
with knocking down the ladder. She now looked 
round for Lucetta, whom she believed to have 
gone up before her. But Lucetta was not behind 
her anywhere; and in a few instants, to her hor- 
ror, she perceived her companion at the other 
and vacant end of the barn, whither she had run 
in her bewilderment, while Elizabeth was engaged 
with the animal. 

The bull, too, saw Lucetta now, and depressed 
his horns with deliberate aim, as if he felt there 
was plenty of time at last to do the thing well. 
A rattling at the door distracted him. In a mo- 
ment a man burst in, plunged toward the leading- 
staff, seized it, and wrenched the animal’s head 
as if he would snap it off. The wrench was in 
reality so violent that the thick neck seemed to 
have lost its stiffness and to become half par- 
alyzed, whilst the nose spat blood. The premed- 
jtated human contrivance of the nose-ring was 
too cunning for impulsive brute force, and the 
creatare quailed. 

The man was seen in the partial gloom to be 
large-framed, active, and unhesitating. He quick- 
ly led the bull to the door, and the light revealed 
Henchard. He made the bull fast without, and 
reéntered to the succor of Lucetta, for he had 
not perceived Elizabeth Jane in her perch aloft. 
Lucetta was hysterical, and Henchard took her 
in his arms and carried her to the door. 

‘‘ You—have saved me!” she cried, as soon as 
she could speak. 

“] have returned your kindness,” he respond. 
ed, tenderly. ‘“‘ You Once saved me.” 

“ How—comes it to be you—you ?” she asked, 
not heeding him. 

* Fortunately I came out here to look for you, 
I have been wanting to tell you something these 
two or three days; but you have been away, and 
I could not, Perhaps you cannot talk now ?” 

“Oh—no. Where is Elizabeth ?” 

‘‘ Here am I!” cried the missing one, cheerful- 
ly; and without waiting for the ladder to be 
placed she slid down the face of the clover stack 
to the floor. “I thought you were up there!” 
she said. “ But thank God, ’tisallrightnow. He 
always protects us when we don’t expect Him to.” 

Henchard supporting Lucetta on one side, and 
Elizabeth Jane on the other, they went slowly 
along the rising road. They had reached the 
top, and were descending again, when Lucetta, 
now much recovered, recollected that she had left 
her muff in the barn. 

“Til run back,” said Elizabeth Jane. “I 
don’t mind it at all, as I am not as tired as you 
are.” She thereupon hastened down again to 
the barn, the others pursuing their way. 

Elizabeth Jane soon found the muff, such an 
article being by no means small at that time. 
Coming out, she paused to look for a moment at 
the bull, now rather to be pitied with his bleed- 
ing nose. Henchard had secured him by jam- 
ming the staff into the hinge of the barn door, 
and wedging it there with a stake. At length 
she turned to hasten onward after her contempla- 
tion, when she saw a green and black gig ap- 
proaching from the contrary direction, the vehi- 
cle being driven by Farfrae. 

His presence here seemed to explain Lucetta’s 
walk that way. Donald saw her, drew up, and 
was hastily made acquainted with what had oc- 
curred. At Elizabeth Jane mentioning how 
greatly Lucetta’s life had been jeopardized, he 
exhibited an agitation different in kind no less 
than in intensity from any she had seen in him 
before. He became so absorbed in the circum- 
stances that he scarcely had sufficient knowledge 
of what he was doing to think of helping her up 
beside him. 

“She has gone on with Mr. Henchard, you say ?” 
he inquired at last. 

“Yes. He is taking her home. 
most there by this time.” 

“ And you are sure she can get home ?” 

Elizabeth Jane was quite sure. 

“Your step-father saved her ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

Farfrae checked his horse’s pace; she guessed 
why. He.was thinking that it would be best not 
to intrude on the other two just now. Hench- 
ard had saved Lucetta, and to provoke a possi- 
ble exhibition of her deeper affection for him- 
self was as ungenerous as it was unwise. , 

The immediate subject of their talk being ex- 
hausted, she felt more embarrassed at sitting thus 
beside her past lover; but soon the two figures 
of the others were visible at the entrance to the 
town. The face of the woman was frequently 
turned back, but Farfrae did not whip on the 
horse. When these reached the town walls, 
Henchard and his companion had disappeared 
down the street; Farfrae set down Elizabeth 
Jane, on her expressing a particular wish to 
alight there, and drove round to the stables at 
the back of his lodgings, 

On this account he entered the house through 
his garden, and going up to his apartments, found 
them in a particularly disturbed state, his boxes 
being hauled out upon the landing, and his book- 
case standing in three pieces. These plhienomena, 
however, seemed to cause him not the least sur- 
prise. “When will everything be sent up?” he 
said to the mistress of the house, who was super- 
intending. 

“I am afraid not before eight, sir,” said she. 
“You see we wasn’t aware till this morning that 
you were going to move, or we could have been 
forwarder.” 

“A—well, never mind, never mind!” said Far- 
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frae,cheerily. “ t o’clock will do well enough, 
if it be notlJater.. Now don’t ye be standing here 


talking, or it will be twelve, I doubt.” Thus speak- 
ing, he went out by the front door and up the 


street. 
During this interval Henchard and Lucetta had 
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had experiences of a different kind. After Eliza- 
beth’s departure for the muff the corn-merchant 
opened himself frankly, holding her hand within 
his arm, though she would fain have withdrawn 
it. “I have been very, very anxious to see you 
these two or three days,” he said—“ ever since I 
saw you last. I have thought over the way I got 
your promise that night. You said to me, ‘If I 
were a man I should not insist.” That cut me 
deep. I felt that there was some truth in it. I 
don’t want to make you wretched, and to marry 
me just now would do that as nothing else could 
—it is but too plain. Therefore I agree to an 
indefinite engagement—to put off all thought of 
marriage for a year or two,” 

_“* But—but—can I do nothing of a different 
kind ?” said Lucetta. “Iam fuil of gratitude to 
you—you have saved my life. And your care of 
me is like coals of fire on my head. I am rich. 
Surely I can do something in return for your 
goodness—something practical ?” 

Henchard remained in thought. He had evi- 
dently not expected this. “There is one thing 
you might do, Lucetta,” he said. “ But not ex- 
actly of that kind.” 

“Then of what kind is it?’ she asked, with 
renewed misgiving. 

“TI must tell you a secret to ask it. You 
may have heard that I have been unlucky this 
year. I did what I have never done before— 
speculated rashly; and I lost. That's just put 
me in a strait.” 

‘““And you would wish me to advance same 
money ?” 

“No, no,” said. Henchard, almost in anger. 
“I’m not the man to sponge on a women, even 
though she may be so nearly my own as you. 
No, Lucetta; what you can do is this; and it 
would save me. My great creditor is Grower, 
and it is at his hands I shall suffer, if at any- 
body’s; while a fortnight’s forbearance on his 
part would be enough to allow me to pull 
through. This may be got out of him in one 
way—that you would let it be known to him 
that you are my intended—that we are to be 
quietly married in the next fortnight. Now stop, 
you haven’t heard all. Let him have this story, 
without, of course, any prejudice to the fact that 
the actual engagement between us is very thin 
and remote. Nobody else need know: you could 
go with me to Mr. Grower, and just let me speak 
to ye before him as if we were on such terms. 
We'll ask him to keep it secret. He will will- 
ingly wait then. At the fortnight’s end I shall 
be able to face him; and I can coolly tell him 
all is postponed between us for a year or two. 
Not a soul in the town need know how you've 
helped me. Since you wish to be of use, there’s 
your way.” 

It being now what the people call the “ pink- 
ing in” of the day, that is, the quarter-hour just 
before dusk, he did not at first observe the re- 
sult of his words upon her. 

“If it were anything else,” she began, and 
the dryness of her lips was represented in her 
voice. 

“ But it is such a little thing!” he said, with a 
deep reproach. “Less than you have offered— 
just the seeming to do what you have so lately 
promised. I could have told him as much my- 
self, but he would not have believed me.” 

“Tt is not because I won’t—it is because I ab- 
solutely can’t,” she said, with rising distress. 

“You are provoking!” he burst out. “It is 
enough to make me force you to abide by what 
you have promised.” 

‘“‘T gannot,” she insisted, desperately. 

“Why? When I have only within these few 
minutes vefeased you from your promise to do 
the real thing off-hand.” 

“ Recause—he was a witness.” 


“Witness! Of what?” | 
“Tf I must tell you— Don’t, don’t upbraid 
me.” 


“Well? Let’s hear what you mean ¥” 

“Witness of my marriage—Mr. Grower was.” 

“ Marriage 

“Yes. With Mr. Farfrae. I am already his 
wife. We were married this week at Port-Breedy. 
There were reasons against our doing it here. 
Mr. Grower was a witness because he happened 
to be at Port-Breedy at the time.” 

Henchard stood as if idiotized. She was so 
alarmed at his silence that she murmured some- 
thing about lending him sufficient money to tide 
over the perilous fortnight. 

‘Married him?” said Henchard at length. 
“My good—what, married him whilst—bound to 
marry me ?”’ 

“It was like this,” she explained, with tears in 
her eyes and quavers in her voice; “ don’t— 
don’t be cruel! I loved him so much, and I 
thought you might tell him of the past—and that 
grieved me. And then, when I had promised 
you, I learned of the rumor that you had—sold 
your first wife at a fair, like a horse or a cow. 
How could I keep my promise after hearing that ? 
I could not risk myself in your hands; it would 
have been letting myself down to take your name 
after such a scandal. But I knew I should lose 
Donald if I did not secure him at once—for you 
would carry out your threat of telling him our 
relations, as long as there was a chance of keep- 
ing me for yourself by doing so. But you will 
not do so now, will you, Michael; for it is too 
late to separate us ?”’ 

The notes of St. Jude’s bells in full peal had 
been wafted to them while she spoke; and now 
the thumping of the town band, renowned for its 
unstinted use of the drumstick, throbbed down 
the street. 

“Then this racket they are making is on ac- 
count of it, I suppose ?”’ said he. 

“ Yes—I think he has told them, or else Mr. 
Grower has... . May I leave younow? My—he 
was detained at Port-Breedy to-day, and sent me 
on a few hours before him.” 

“Then it is his wife's life I have saved this 
afternoon.” 
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“Yes—and he will be forever grateful to you.” 

“Tam much obliged to him. ... Oh, you false 
woman !” burst from Henchard. “ You promised 
me! 

“Yes, yes. But it was under compulsion, and 
I did not know all your past—” 

“And now [ve a mind to punish ’ee as you 
deserve! One word to this bran-new husband, 
and your precious happiness is blown to atoms.” 

‘“ Michael—pity me, and be generous.” 

“You don’t deserve pity.” 

“T'll help you pay off your debt.” 

“A pensioner of Farfrae’s wife—not I! Don’t 
stay with me longer—lI shall say something worse. 
Go home.” . 

She disappeared under the trees of the south 
walk as the band came round the corner, awak- 
ing the echoes of every stock and stone in cele- 
bration of her happiness. Lucetta took no heed, 
but ran up the back street and reached her own 
home unperceived. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE LOSS OF THE ‘*OREGON.” 


Snort y before daybreak on Sunday, March 14, 
the Cunard steamer Oregon sighted Fire Island 
Light. The travel-weary on board of her must 
have felt that they were almost as good as 
in port. It was a still, starlight night; the sea 
was as smooth as a lake; the ship was pushing 
westward at the rate of eighteen knots an hour; 
nobody could have guessed any reason why 
breakfast should not be eaten inside of Sandy 
Hook. Some thirty of the steamer’s people 
were on deck. Two men were on the lookout on 
the turtle-back away forward, and a third stood 
at the forward end of the promenade deck, ready 
to pass any word from them to the officers on 
the bridge. On the bridge were Chief Officer 
Wittiam Grorek Matruews and Fourth Officer 
Wittiam McManus. Suddenly, Mr. Marrnews 
says, a bright light appeared aboit one point on 
the port bow, and almost immediately darkened. 
It seemed to be held up by somebody on the deck 
of a vessel. No mast-head or side lights were 
visible, and the two officers at the moment took 
the vessel for a pilot-boat. Knowing that the 
captain did not wish to take on a pilot until the 
bar was reached, the chief officer put the wheel 
aport to get the boat more abroad on the bow. 
Directly a schooner loomed upon the steamer’s 
port bow, and struck her a few feet forward of 
the bridge. The schooner rebounded, plunged 
forward, and struck again. The huge steamer 
did not heel under the shock, but there was an 
ominous sound of rending and tearing of the iron 
plates. When, in the excitement, those on the 
steamer’s deck looked again for the schooner, 
she was gone. No cry was heard from her; no 
wreckage, no trace of her of any kind, re- 
mained. 

The sleepers in the state-rooms and steerage be- 
low had not been roused by the shock. Orders 
were soon given to awaken them, however. The 
great steamer had been terribly wounded, and 
tons of water were pouring in through her broken 
side. Two of the compartments had been cut 
into, one of them the largest of the compart- 
ments into which the ship was divided. 

Passengers hurried on deck, protected only by 
such articles of clothing as could be caught up 
in their frightened haste. Guns were fired and 
rockets were sent up as signals for assistance. 
Captain Pair Corrizr, the commander of the 
Oregon, had retired to his room at four o'clock, 
half an hour before the collision occurred. He 
had been kept up by a fog, and had retired only 
after it had cleared away. The collision brought 
him out again, and he directed the subsequent 
work. The steam-pumps and hand-pumps were 
set going, but they were powerless to overcome 
the rush of water. 
leak by foreing down sails and mattresses on the 
outside of the hull were unsuccessful. The wa- 
ter gained steadily, and at length the fires in the 
engine-room were extinguished. While the ship's 
boats were being got in readiness, the firemen 
and stokers, about one hundred in number, rush- 
ed on deck and endeavored to get into the boats 
in advance of the women and childrep, when 
Second Officer Hurp sprang among them and 
clubbed them without mercy, right and left, un- 
til they retreated, and other similar attempts at 
disorder were likewise checked in the beginning 
by the vigorous and fearless action of the ship's 
officers. 

The pilot-boat Phantom (No. 11) answered the 
signals of the Oregon, and later the coasting 
schooner Fannie A. Gorham, and the passengers 
and crew of the sinking steamer were transferred 
to these ; and still later the North German Lloyds 
steamer Fulda, from Bremen, came up, and took 
them all on board and into this port. There were 
on the Oregon 186 first-cabin passengers, 66 sec- 
ond-cabin, and 389 in the steerage, making, with 
the crew of 255 men, 896 persons, all told. 

Before all the passengers had been got on 
board the Fulda, the Oregon sank. This occurred 
three-quarters of an hour after noon—eight and 
a quarter hours after the collision. She lurched 
forward, snapping off her foremast‘and sank, 
with her stern lifted at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, in twenty fathoms of water, showing her 
topmasts after she had settled upon the bot- 
tom. 

The rescued people were fed on board the 
Fulda, and brought speedily into New York Har- 
bor. The Oregon cost a million and a quarter 
of dollars, and her cargo was worth a quarter of 
a million. The cabin passengers lost a great 
deal in the way of baggage, money, and jewels. 
Mrs. E. D. Morean, of this city, lost $30,000 
worth of diamonds, and another passenger $5000 
in cash. This was to have been the last trip of 
the Oregon to New York, it having been the 
purpose of the Cunard Company to transfer her 
to their Boston line. 
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Ir has recently been noticed that there is near 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the northwestern 
part of North Carolina, an arrangement of rock 
from which the Egyptian Sphinx seerns to have 
been copied. Pilot Knob is the homely appella- 
tion which has been bestowed upon the North 
Carolina formation. It appears to have been 
thrown together by nature, and for that reason 
it seems likely that the Egyptian Sphinx is, of 
the two, the imitation, since it.is common for man 
to copy from nature, whereaS nature seldom be- 
stows a like flattery upon mati, and the Sphinx is 
believed to be of human nianufacture. . Pilot 
Knob, moreover, has the advantage over its Egyp- 
tian.semblance of being a great many times larger. 
It rises fifteen hundred feet from the plain in 
which its base is fixed, and must indeed be, as a 
chronicler of its vast proportions avers, when 
compared with the Sphigx, as the hugest of Brob- 
dingnagians to the smallest of the men of Lilliput. 
It is said to look like a thing of intelligence, and 
can be seen fifty miles away. 


The almost incredible story is told of a West- 
ern farmer that, some years ago, hearing burglars 
breaking into his house, and being out of buck- 
shot, he hurriedly loaded his gun with a box of 
pills, which were compounded, however, of a soft 
material, and merely smeared the burglars some- 
what, as warmed cobbler’s wax might have done, 
when the weapon was discharged; and that the 
other day, again hearing burglars and being out 
of buckshot, and bearing his former failure in 
mind, he loaded up with pills which were sugar- 
cuated, and shot gne burglar dead and seriously 
wounded anotlier. 


Twelve hundred drums, it is said, are turned 
out of the little village of Granville, in Massa- 
chusetts, every day. If as much noise could.be 
turned out of this town, with what increase of 
gratitude would people throw their windows open 
in warm weather ! 


A barn near Omaha covers five acres of 
ground, and is said to be the largest in the 
world. It was made thus vast, not with the idea 
that its weight would secure it against. removal 
by cyclones, but with the view to accommodate 
almost four thousand head of cattle. When 
such an establishment and its contents go jour- 
neving upon the bosom of a tornado, the pictur- 
esqueness of Western incident will be even great- 
er than it is at present. 


They are long and heavy hands, according to 
statistics, which point the time upon the clock 
dial on Westminster Abbey. The minute-hand 
is sixteen feet long, and the hour-hand is nine, 
and each weighs oue hundred pounds. 


Last St. Patrick’s Day was to be celebrated with 
great spirit in a certain Western town, and a 
meeting was held to decide about the torch-light 
procession. ‘“* Misther Chairman,” said a speak- 
er, “I move ye, in consideration of the condition 
of the star-rving poor of Oirland, that we do not 
spind the money for new tor-rches, but use some 
second-hand ones lift over from the Garfield cam- 
paign.” ‘ Misther Chairman,” said another citi- 
zen, “oi’m not in favor of as foime-formed a body 
of min as the St. Pathrick’s Club walking down 
the street, and the gur-rls looking on, with sicond- 
hand torches; and oi move, sorr, that the club 
purchase the bist torches in the market—thim 
that’s advertised in the papers.” “* What torehi- 
es is thim that’s advertised?” “The. bist — 
Brown’s Bonichal Torches.” ©. “te 
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Waen, in 1835 or thereabouts, what was called 
the “ Dramatic Line” of Liverpool packet-ships 
—the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, Garrick, and 
Shakespeare—was built, old ship-masters shook 
their heads sagely and said that Jonn CoL.ins, 
the head of the line, was getting in his dotage. 
This was an advance in the size of merchant- 
ships from about 600 to about 1000 tons. “ He 
can't,” said the “skippers” of that day, “ make 
men any bigger, and the men we have find it all 
that they can do to handle the sails of our present 
ships. Besides, no shipper will want his freight 
stowed in the bottom of these monstrous vessels, 
because he will have to wait so long before it 
can be discharged.” It was found, however, that 
men, without being made larger, were able to 
handle the sails of the thousand-tonners, and by 
the aid of steam-winches the cargo was dis- 
charged from them more expeditiously than afore- 
time from the smaller ships by hand, and it was 
found also that the larger the ship the more 
profitable she was, and in the course of a few 
years ships of 1000 tons were considered small, 
and those of 2000 and 2500 became common. 
Then, indeed, the difficulty of handling the canvas 
became apparent; but this was solved by Captain 
R. B. Forses by cutting the topsail in two, making 
double the number of those sails of half the for- 
mer size. 

As with the square-riggers, so with the fore- 
and-aft vessels. Tie two sails of the schooner 
became too unwieldy, and another mast was add- 
ed, the three-masted schooner being now so com- 
mon as to fail to excite remark. The artist 
has shown above another phase in the natural 
process of evolution, and the Haroldine, a fore-and- 
aft-rigged vessel of 1294 tons, has four masts, 
the advantage being economy in the manning, 
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THE ‘‘*HAROLDINE.” 


the crew required being only what is sufficient to 
care for one mast, and of course she needs but 
one captain and one set of officers. She is 193 
feet long, 40 feet beam, and 18 feet 6 inches deep, 
and willcarry 2000 tons of dead weight. With the 
assistance of a donkey-engine, six men before the 
mast is quite enough crew for her, while, if square- 
rigged, she would require twenty men. 

For long ocean voyages, until some fuel less 
bulky than coal is discovered, the sailing vessel 
must still do the work which in shorter trips can 
be best performed by a steamer, and there seems 
no reason to suppose that the limit of size for 
fore-and-aft vessels has been reached in the 
Haroldine, any more than it was in the old-fash- 
ioned thousand-ton square-rigger, and possible 
fore-and-aft schooners with five or even six masts 
may be common in the future. The Haroldine 
has already made one voyage to China, having 
recently arrived from Hong-Kong with a cargo 
of tea, and will soon sail for Shanghai with a full 
cargo of oil. 

The advantages of the fore-and-aft rig are so 
obvious that it would seem strange that it had 
not been more generally adopted for vessels of 
large size. The first cost is much less than the 
square rig, quite as great sail-spread can be ob- 
tained, and in a position where ‘it is very much 
more effective, the fore-and-aft-rigged vessel 
being able to lie at least two points nearer the 
wind than the square-rigger, and except when 
running directly before the wind she can always 
make more effective use of her canvas. The 
difficulty, of course, has been the enormous size 
of spars and sails required, and this, as in the 
present instance, is obviated by the multiplication 
of them on the added masts, to which there 
seems to be scarcely any limit. 


. AH SING’S MISTAKE. 


A SHORT STORY OF THESE DAYS. 
1. 

An Sine was a poor miserable Chinaman. He 
was born at Old Canton, which they call the “‘ City 
of Rams,” and his education was neglected. He 
never heard, for instance, of the science of Polit- 
ical Economy ; but there is no learned professor 
thereof whom he could not have instructed in 
the matter of the effect of over-population. His 
years, from earliest consciousness, were passed 
among literally teeming myriads of human beings. 
They covered the land, and when there was no 
more room for them there, they suspended them- 
selves over the water in flimsy mat sheds sup- 
ported on slender bamboo piles. One of these 
apologies for dwellings Ah Sing shared with his 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters. From where 
it stood you can look over the “ City of Rams”’ to 
the picturesque White’Cloud Mountains, but it is 
doubtful if Ah Sing ever saw that beautiful sight. 
He had no time for the picturesque. His life 
and those of his family were simply a struggle 
for existence—a struggle to keep the mats over 
their heads, and secure enough rice to prevent 
them from starving. 

Perhaps sometimes when Ah Sing, standing 
erect in his flimsy boat, clung to the ladder of 
the long, symmetrical, American-built steamer 
which came daily to Canton, and solicited a share 
of the patronage of her well-dressed and com. 
fortable-looking passengers, a dim idea of life 
under better surroundings than his may have 
dawned upon him; but no one can tell. Once, 
however, an American missionary engaged the 
boat to take him to his chapel at Honam, and he, 
speaking the Canton dialect well, talked with Ah 
Sing. He told him of the great and free country 
where he himself was born, and from whence he 
had come over thousands of miles of sea to tell 
the poor Chinese “ the tidings of great joy.” He 
told him, too, how truly the people of this great 
and good land wished well to him and his kind; 
and then he asked him td'come and hear his ser- 


‘mon. As his boat was engaged by the hour, Ah 


Sing went, and he sat in the chapel and listened. 
Probably he beard little and comprehended less 
of what the preacher was saying about theologic- 
al points, and about the glories and joys of a fu- 
ture world, but he did think a great deal about 
that lovely, beneficent, and free country of which 
he had been told; and when he ferried the mis- 


sionary back to the Canton side he ventured to 
ask him some questions about it. 

That night, too, curiously enough, he met an 
old acquaintance who had gone to San Francisco 
in the early days, and come back with money and 
experience. This man told him more of the land 
of freedom, of the opportunities for making 
money there, and of the market for such labor 
as even a poor Canton boatman could furnish. 
Ah Sing went to his squalid couch that evening 
and actually dreamed of a new life beyond the 
seas, 

The next day the condition of the atmosphere 
was very singular. It was ominously quiet, and 
the clouds were heavy and lowering. In the aft- 
ernoon Ah Sing had occasion to go into the walled 
city, and he remained there until nearly dusk. As 
he came into the narrow street, from the low door 
of a shop there burst upon him, with a roar as if 
of a thousand demons, the fury of the Storm Fiend. 
He dragged himself under shelter of a wall, and 
lay there in terror—how long he knew not. It 
was actually morning before he arose, and finding 
that the storm had somewhat spent its force, 
half ran, half crept, wet to the skin and bedrag- 
gled, toward the river-bank. When he reached 
it he uttered a wild wail of despair, and flung 
himself on the ground. All was gone—houses, 
mat sheds, junks, boats, and rafts. Away inshore 
from the point where his own shed had stood, 
there swept by him a foaming, raging, yellow tor- 
rent. His particular mat shed was but one of 
many, and those who had dwelt with him therein 
were no doubt exceedingly shabby and poverty- 
stricken people, but they happened to be his flesh 
and blood; and now house and boats, and father 
and mother, and brothers and sisters, were gone 
forever, and Ah Sing was alone in the wide world. 

They tell of that typhoon to this day, and point 
you out the marks showing to what point the wa- 
ter rose. The papers devoted much space to the 
accounts of the lifting of a ship lying at Wham- 
poa to a berth well up in the paddy fields; and 
they mentioned incidentally the loss of many 
thousands of Chinese lives. So it was; the ty- 
phoon (ta foong, “great wind”), the Demon of 
the Storm, had at one blow destroyed nearly all 
the river population, and brought to an end, mer- 
ciful no doubt, many, many, hard, bitter, toiling, 
joyless lives. There were few mourners, too, to 
“go about the streets”; for most of them had 
gone with those whom they would have mo¥ned. 
A few thousands or tens of thousands, more or 
less, count for little in this land of many millions : 


their places were easily and quickly filled; the 
waters subsided, and all went on as usual on the 
Canton River. 

Ah Sing had little time for grieving. Woe 
was far too expensive a luxury for him, and hun- 
ger and fatigue were present realities. He must 
decide what to do, and he was not long about it. 
His thoughts turned at once to that happy “ Land 
of Promise” of which he had heard; and in less 
than forty-eight hours’ time he had engaged him- 
self to an agent of the Six Companies; he had 
turned his back forever on the “ City of Rams” 
and the White Cloud Mountains, and he was on 
his way Hong-Kong with a number of com- 
panions. In the beautiful harbor of this colony 
lay the great American steamer City of Peking, 
and in her capacious between-decks Ah Sing 
found his quarters, and the narrow bunk in which, 
after the manner of Chinese passengers, he pass- 
ed much of his time on the voyage to San Fran- 
cisco. One of the American passengers, a man 
who had lived in China and learned the language, 
was in the habit of coming into the quarters of 
the natives and frequently addressing them. His 
favorite topic—and he dwelt upon it with much 
force and eloquence—was the favored and happy 
life of those who came to the United States to 
cast in their lot with the great American peopie. 

“To you, prospective fellow-citizens,” cried he, 
“to you, refugees from the oppression of the Old 
World, she proffers a warm and generous wel- 
come—she extends the right hand of fellowship. 
You are coming, my Mongolian brethren, to the 
glorious land of the free. Over you is hence- 
forth cast the wgis of her beneficent protection, 
which is granted as generously as the air you 
breathe. Happy indeed is your lot.” 

Now there were not wanting skeptics among 
the saloon passengers, who asserted that this ora- 
tor was a humbug and « blatherskite, that he did 
not believe a word of what he said, and that he 
only spoke, partly to hear himself talk, and part- 
ly for practice to qualify himself for an interpret- 
er. Unfortunately, however, Ah Sing was denied 
admittance to these upper regions, and cense- 
quently deprived of this information; so, poor 
credulous heathen that he was, he believed all 
the orator said, and looked forward eagerly to 
his arrival at the picturesque portal of the Gold- 
eu City. 

In due time the great steamer passed the Fa- 
rallones Light, threaded her way between Point 
Bonito and Point Lobos, past Alcatraz Island, 
and up the beautiful harbor to her wharf. Close 
to her, when in her berth, lay another large ves- 
sel, just arrived from Europe; and from this lat- 
ter, as from the City of Peking, there were de- 
barking crowds of aliens—men, women, and chil- 
dren from far-distant lands seeking a home under 
the starry flag. There was a marked difference, 
however, in the reception of the two parties. For 
the Asiatics there was scant courtesy. Custom- 
house officials examined them and their luggage 
roughly; dock hands jostled them; street boys 
and “roughs’’ at the gate greeted them with 
cries of derision and ocvasional volleys of stones. 
The Europeans, on the other hand, were the re- 
cipients of many attentions, and were met by 
smiling faces in large numbers, Stout men, with 
mustaches of suspicious blackness, and of impor- 
tant position—to judge from the respect shown 
them—were particularly solicitous for the welfare 
of these new-comers. Of course Ah Sing had 
yet to know that there was in these others what 
there was not in him and his comp t 
rial for voters ; so he wondered more and more 
at the difference. No doubt this wonder culmi- 
nated when one of these same European aliens, 
contemporaneous in arrival with him, advanced 
toward him and, with loud curses, dealt him a 
blow which laid him senseless on the ground. 

When he came to himself, in the Chinese quar- 
ter, he had plenty of time for reflection, and as 
in his unenlightened heathen way he mentally 
contrasted the real America with the ideal one, 
things began to be “all of a muddle” with him. 
And yet, thought he, it could hardly be possible 
that he had been wholly misinformed by all the 
geod people who told him about America. 


II. 


A number of vears ago some bold engineers 
and bolder men of means conceived the idea of 
carrying an iron road across the continent. At the 
latitude selected the rails from the East had not 
even reached the Missouri; and west of that river 
—so the map said—there lay the “Great Amer- 
ican Desert.” Beyond long ranges of sterile and 
arid plains were the massive heights of the Sierra 
Madre, the grim recesses of the Wasatch Mount- 
ains, the skeleton-strewn Humboldt Valley, the 
cafons and precipices of the Sierra, Nevada. 
Along the emigrant trails to Pike’s Peak and 
California lay the bodies and bones of hundreds 
on hundreds of human beings slain, by hostile 
Indians. The lives of all who ventured into those 
inhospitable regions—traders, trappers, emigrants, 
stage-drivers, and riders of the “ Pony Express” — 
were carried in their hands; and when the rail- 
road engineer proposed to take up his theodolite 
and follow in their footsteps, he seemed indeed 
like, as old Jeremy Taylor says, “‘ one who setteth 
up his outposts in an enemy’s country, and choos- 
eth a frontier garrison to be wise in.” 

Mile by mile, however, the surveyors, the grad- 
ers, and the track-layers advanced from both 
ends. Over the mountains, through the vallevs, 
across the plains, crept the rails. At last the 
working parties raced toward each other and 
for the goal at Promontory Point, on the north- 
ern shore of the Great Salt Lake. Now, unwel- 
come though the statement may be in these days, 
it is a historical fact that the successful and early 
completion of this great work was largely due to 
Chinamen. Of all people, they indeed “ scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days,” and their patient 
and persistent toil was a prominent factor in the 
ve real binding together of the East and the 
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The engineers “ builded better than they knew” 
when they carried the great road past coal banks 
from which it should conveniently and easily draw 
its supplies of fuel. And here, again, was there 
need of the patient Jaborer whose work was so 
efficient and whose maintenance 80 inexpensive. 
If there were coal below the surface in that in- 
hospitable region, near the great railroad, there 
was also plenty of sage-brush above it, and the 
presence of sage-brush suggests in a general 
way the abomination of desolation. Neverthe- 
less, here, as in other forlorn places all over the 
world, certain spots had been isolated from their 
surroundings and made pleasant and home-like. 
Such was the residence of the mine superintend- 
ent, an Eastern man of large experience, who had 
brought his family to Wyoming with him. This 
family consisted of his wife,a daughter of nine- 
teen, and a chubby, curly-haired boy of four. This 
daughter was like one of the beautiful flowers 
which sometimes flourish on the arid plains of 
the West. She was as pretty as she was good, 
and as gentle and amiable as she was pretty. 
Her fame had gone out into the region around, 
and many an overland passenger on the “ U, P.” 
heard of her from enthusiastic trains-men. Her 
name was Gertrude, and nothing was more nat- 
ural than that, following the suggestion of a po- 
etical tourist, she should be called “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming.” It was she who had made this little 
oasis in the sage-brush desert blossom like the 
rose, and had so disguised and modestly orna- 
mented the interior of the little house that one 
who entered forgot in an instant the long miles 
between it and conventional civilization. Did 
space permit, quite a little idyl might be founded 
on the lovely life of this young beauty of the 
sage-brush. But this is Ah Sing’s story, not 
hers, and it has to do but with the temporary 
proximity of these two widely different life paths. 

In the course of time poor Ah Sing found him- 
self at these Wyoming mines, and engaged to 
work therein. His long and weary pilgrimage 
from San Francisco thither was a literal and 
prolonged running of the gauntlet. Everywhere, 
with monotonous iteration, there rained upon 
him jeers, insults, curses, kicks, and blows. Like 
the Wandering Jew, he could find no rest. In 
one place after another, where he would fain 
have remained to toil humbly and usefully, there 
rang in his ears, sooner or later, the old cry, “ The 
Chinese must go,” and then there was nothin 
for him but to take up again the pilgrim’s sta 
and bear again the pilgrim’s burden. When he 
reached W yoming he was worn and thin, tired and 
foot-sore, squalid and hungry. He hoped for lit- 
tle; every day that he was unmolested was a clear 
gain; and a forlorn and desolate place might 
perhaps harbor him a little longer than a plea- 
santer one. So down into the mines he went, 
patient and uncomplaining as always. 

Of course Miss Gertrude’s flowers would not 
grow without irrigation, and there was no one, just 
when she wanted such services, to help her ex- 
tend the ditch. One day she stood, just at sun- 
set, looking wistfully at the line she had marked 
out for it to take. With a sudden impulse she 
picked up a shovel lying near by and made an 
attempt to dig for herself; but the work was 
too hard for her, and soon she stopped. Just 
then there approached a poor miserable China- 
man—a “ moon-eyed leper,” she had often heard 
such a one called. Ordinarily she would take 
little notice of a Chinaman, but this one, for 
some reason, had attracted her attention—prob- 
ably because he looked so particularly weary 
and thin and tired. Ah Sing’s eyes met hers, 
and he stopped. A rare thing. had happened to 
him. For the first time since he hid stepped on 
the wharf at San Francisco he saw something in 
the look of an American which cheered and com- 
forted him. He was only a poor miserable Mon- 
golian heathen ; yet in the beautiful eyes resting 
on him he saw God-sent pity, heavenly compas- 
sion. It moved even his dull soul. Had he 
been other than he was, he might have made an 
address of thanks. Now, he only said “ Chin 
chin,” and, taking up the shovel, began digging 
the irrigating ditch. Gertrude, somewhat sur- 
prised, thanked him. 

“Have you been long in this country?” she 
asked. 

“ Two, t’ree year,” said Ah Sing. 

“ Do you like it?” 

“No likee; Melican man too muchee bobbely 
mi” (“‘ bobbery,” maltreat, abuse me); “ Ilishman 
too muchee floggee, too muchee kickee, too 
muchee stonee.” 

Gertrude almost sighed. True enough she 
knew the poor fellow’s grievances to be. How 
could people be so unkind, thought she, to this 
defenceless sufferer? He must be wo tired to 
work, she told him. Had he not better stop ? 

“My likee workee for you,” said Ah Sing. 

His sentences were short, his jargon hard to 
understand, his expression etolid, but his mean- 
ing unmistakable. He labored for an hour on 
the ditch; then said, “Jussee now my go way; 
my come back to-mollow.” 

The next evening he was there, sure enough ; 
and when Gertrude looked from the window of 
the house at sunset she saw him patiently toiling 
again. She went to speak to him, and took her 
little brother with her. When Ah Sing saw the 
boy he stopped working; and what was almost 
a gleam of interest showed itself in his face. 

“ How muchee olo ?” (how old) asked he. 

“ Four,” replied Gertrude. 

“He alla same mi young blother.” 

“Where is your brother ?” 

“Hab makee die,” said he, and resumed his 
work, looking now and then at the little boy with 
a curious expression of kindness. 

This was a beginning of a warm friendship, 
and the child rarely failed to stay with the stolid 
Chinaman when he worked on the ditch. Day 
by day the length of this ditch increased, until it 
was nearly finished and ready for the water ; 
and all the time Ah Sing was engaged, in his few 
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spare moments, in making a Chinese puzzle for 
his new little friend. Gertrude would gladly have 
been of service to her curious, self-appointed 
henchman, but it was clear that his devotion to 
her was the expression of heart-felt gratitude and 
good-will, and that he would accept no remunera- 
tion. The young girl often looked pityingly at 
his sunken cheeks and thin hands, and thought 
how little life had in store for him. 

At last she saw that one more afternoon’s work 
would put the ditch in readiness for the water, 
which would speedily convert another arid track 
into a beneficent addition to her pretty garden. 
It was nearly dark before Ah Sing completed his 
labors. Then said he: “To-mollow can puttee 
water. To-nightee mi finishee cumshaw” (pre- 
sent) “for smallo piecee chilo.” Then he went 
to his shabby quarters. 

When the white miners came out of the shafts 
that day they gathered in a saloon, and, as they 
consumed large quantities of vile whiskey, seemed 
engaged in the concoction of some plan. Later 
that evening the stillness was broken by the re- 
port of firearms and the cries of poor creatures 
in dire anguish; then the scene was illuminated 
by the flames of burning cabins. The situation 
was simple. The Mongolians wanted to work 
quietly in the mines for the wages they had been 
receiving. The “ Caucasians” did not wish them 
to do so, so they killed them. ! 

Ah Sing was sitting on his squalid bunk, work- 
ing deftly by the light of a tallow-candle. At 
the first report of fire-arms he sprang up and ran 
from the cabin. He saw his countrymen falling 
and fleeing, and he fled too. He had run per- 
haps a hundred yards when the flames broke 
brilliantly out from a boarding shed, and brouglit 
his flying figure into plain relief. Then a large 
Caucasian miner brought his Winchester rifle to 
his shoulder, and sent the bullet crashing through 
the poor Chinaman’s skull. When they picked 
up his body, next day, they found the little puzzle 
tightly clutched in his thin fingers. 

Ah Sing had the advantage over his fellow-suf- 
ferers in two particulars. First, his worldly trou- 
bles came to an end in the twinkling of an eye, 
while many of the others dragged themselves 
into the sage-brush to die slowly and miserably 
of wounds and starvation. Second, they had no 
one to mourn for them, while a beautiful young 
girl and a bright little boy wept bitterly when, 
after the troops arrived, they carried Ah Sing’s 
body off for burial. 

Next day was Sunday, and the minister im- 
proved the occasion. He pointed out how very 


sad it was that these poor heathen died before: 


they had embraced the Christian religion, and he 
announced that after the services a collection 
would be taken up to aid in sending mission- 
aries to China. 


There was something curious about Ah Sing’s 
case. To be sure, he was only a poor credulous 
heathen, and he had been told that the United 
States was a free country, and offered a secure 
and peaceful asylum to the oppressed of all lands 
—nay, that such were eagerly welcomed. Now 
this is no new doctrine. It is in strict accord- 
ance with the Declaration of Independence; it 
is taught in our schools and colleges and preached 
from our pulpits. It is embraced in every polit- 
ical platform, and in its truth is involved the 
very existence of our country. 

Yet, when Ah Sing believed it, it really seemed 
as if he made a sad and fatal mistake. 


It may be allowable to call attention to the 
unobtrusive moral of this little story. . 

The public are not likely to ever learn the 
ghastly and horrible details of the late Wyo- 
ming massacres. That name, indeed, is suggest- 
ive. Poets, romancers, and historians have joined 
tlirough the tong course of a century in wringing 
our hearts and bringing tears to our eyes by their 
recital of what once happened in another Wyo- 
ming; yet the culprits on that occasion were sav- 
ages, who but followed their natural instincts in 
redressing real wrongs. In our day, on the other 
hand, a new Wyoming is the scene of dastardly 
and cold-blooded butcheries which would shame 
Apache Indians or Papuan pirates. To be sure, 
we learn from an official proclamation that the 
perpetrators thereof were “not American citi- 
zens.” Not yet, perhaps, but soon to be. The 
trifling formalities needful for the transforma- 
tion of these alien and imported Thugs into hon- 
orable American citizens can hardly be wholly 
ignored ; but they need not last long. Not only 
do these men go scot-free at present, but they 
seem to have earned the gratitude and respect 
of their neighbors. Soon will they, their hands 
red with innocent blood, become part and parcel 
of the Sovereign People; soon, again, perhaps, 
attain to civic and legislative dignities. 

Nevertheless, the great eternal principles of 
Right are stronger than the decrees of Social- 
ism; and for a nation which condones such deeds 
there is assuredly in store a certain and dire ret- 
ribution. A. A. Hares. 


GENERAL JOHN H. DEVEREUX. 


Jonun H. Devereux, who died at his 
residence in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 17th of this 
month, was one of the best-known railroad men 
in the West, and was, in fact, prominent in rail- 
road circles throughout the country. During his 
long business career he held the presidency one 
after another of all the leading roads running 
to and from Cleveland, including the Lake Shore 


- both before and after its consolidation with the 


Michigan Southern, and the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railway, the presi- 
dent of which he was at the time of his death. 
He was also officially.connected with the Dayton 
and Union and Pittsburgh, McKeesport and Con- 
nellsville, and Cleveland and Mahoning railways. 
At various times he was also prominently con- 
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nected with the Tennessee and Alabama road, 
and with the great Pennsylvania system. As an 
evidence of the high regard in which his abilities 
as a railroad manager were held, it may be men- 
tioned that in 1873 the parties interested in the 
old Atlantic and Great Western road unanimous- 
ly agreed upon him as the proper person to 
take control of that property, and sought to se- 
cure his services. General Devereux was disin- 
clined to accept the position, and, in order to get 
out of it, placed his terms at a figure, as he sup- 
posed, beyond their reach. There was, however, 
no hesitation on the part of the road owners, 
who gladly paid him a bonus of $100,000, to- 
gether with a salary of $20,000 a year, for his 
services. He was for many years a trusted and 
efficient lieutenant of the Vanprersitt forces, and 
when Vanpersitt desired to obtain possession 
of the Nickel Plate Railroad, General Deverrux 
was intrusted with the delicate task of securing 
the man to carry on the negotiations. 

General Devereux was born at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, on the 5th of April, 1832, and, 
after receiving such education as the common 
schools of that vicinity afforded, went West, where 
his wonderful executive ability early began to 
tell in the success of his active career. His first 
railroad employment was obtained in the capacity 
of assistant civil engineer on the line of the 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railway, of 
which road he eventually became the president. 
During the war he was a military engineer, and 
subsequently superintendant of United States 
military railroads in Virginia. At the age of 
tl rty General DeverevxX was married to Miss 
A.jToINeTTE Ketsty, a daughter of Captain L. A. 
Ketsey, of Cleveland. His wife and four chil- 
dren, two sons and two daughters, survive him. 


THE ACCUSED ALDERMEN. 


Mr. Henry W. Jarune, who has been one of 
our aldermen for three years, and who was among 
the gentlemen known as the “solid eighteen,” 
who on August 30, 1884, voted to give Broadway 
to Jacosp Suakp, was arrested, March 18, while 
sauntering toward the Cjty Hall. 

The charge against him was made upon belief 
and upon information obtained from Police In- 
spector Byrnes. The latter’s information had 
been obtained in the course of a series of inter- 
esting and diplomatic interviews with the Alder- 
man during the past year. According to that 
official’s story, when JazHne found how he had 
been entrapped, he concluded that it would be 
better to betray his fellows than to suffer all 
alone, and consented to meet Judge GILDERSLEEVE 
and the District Attorney and confess everything, 
hoping thus to obtain leniency for himself. 

Inspector Byrnes declared that Jarune had 
confessed; that he had told how $20,000 had 
been paid for his vote, and had implicated a num- 
ber of his fellow-aldermen. Alderman JaKHNE 
found a saloon-keeping friend who gave $15,000 
bail for him, and having thus regained his lib- 
erty, appeared as happy and cheerful as usual. 
Both he and his lawyers stoutly deny that any 
confession has been made. The Alderman’s po- 
litical friends, declaring that JazHne would never 
“ squeal,” offered to back their confidence in his 
innocence by betting large sums of money. 


Mr. Janene is the Alderman who figured as the . 


receiver of silver-ware stolen from Mrs. SCHUYLER 
Hami.ton, and who avoided prosecution by pay- 
ing something over $1100. He was supposed to 
be quite poor when he first became a statesman, 
but is well off now. 

The day after the arrest of JAKHNE the session 
of the legislative committee engaged in investi- 
gating the grant of the Broadway franchise dis- 
closed some interesting facts about another of 
the eighteen, Alderman James Pearson. It ap- 
peared that one of his brothers-in-law had bor- 
rowed money to pay Pearson’s election expenses. 
While he was an alderman, in December, 1884, a 
bank account was opened in the name of another 
brother-in-law, which amounted to $16,000 before 
it was closed in July, 1885, the brother-in-law in 
whose name the account stood being then in the 
employ of the Department of Public Works, and 
now a policeman. The other brother-in-law, be- 
ing pressed for his opinion of the source from 
which the deposits were derived, at last said he 
supposed they came from “tlie profits of the al- 
dermanic business.” 


THE HOSTILE APACHES. 


Geronimo, the head chief of the Chiricahua 
Apaches, came into prominent notice in 1876. 
Cocuiss, the former head chief, died in 1875, and 


was succeeded by his son Taza. Eskinya, Co- . 


cuisk’s war chief, was displeased to have a young- 
er man placed over him. He grew restless, and 
with a few followers made several raids into So- 
nora. On their way back they would stop at a 
ranch kept by a man named Rogers. Rocers 
sold them liquor, but once refused to sell them 
all they wanted, whereupon they went away, but 
in a short time came back and killed RoGers. 
The Chiricahuas at this time were at peace with 
the whites, and bitterly denounced the deed. 
Taza with a few men met Esxinya a short dis- 
tance from Fort Bowie, near what is called Bear 
Spring. A fight ensued, and Eskinya was killed. 
In this fight Geronimo took sides with Taza. The 
murder of Rogers aroused the whites, and there 
was a clamor for the transfer of the Chiricahuas 
to the San Carlos Reservation, where the rest of 
the Apaches had been placed. The Indian Agent 
had a conference with the Indians in the sutler’s 
store. They were all opposed to leaving their 
old home, but after much talk Taza spoke out: 
“My father’s last words to me were, ‘ Keep peace 
with the whites,’ and if you wish me to go, I will.” 

Until the last Gzronimo, then a sub-chief, was 
opposed to going. He made a good speech, say- 
ing he did not think it was just to send them 
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away. He knew Eskinya had done wrong, and 
they had fought and killed him, but the rest of 
the tribe had done no harm, and he did not think 
they should be made to suffer for what Eskinya 
had done. But it was decided to remove them to 
San Carlos. Geronimo asked for a four days’ 
leave in order to bring in his family, which was 
scattered in the mountains. He went out, and 
nothing more was seen of him till long after, when 
he was taken in New Mexico, and brought on to 
the San Carlos Reservation. A little while aft- 
erward he escaped, and was out till 1878, when 
Lieutenant Haske xt, of the Twelfth Infantry, 
went down into Sonora, captured him, and brought 
him back to the reservation. He escaped again 
in 1881, and was out till General Crook brought 
him in in 1884. The other leader of the rene- 
gades is Cutnvanva, one of the sub-chiefs. He 
has been one of the best behaved of those on the 
reservation, and had never given any serious 
trouble before last year. 

The present outbreak occurred the 17th of last 
May. Lieutenant Britton Davis, who had charge 
of the renegades at the time, gives the causes and 
circumstances attending it. Knowing they would 
be punished for their conduct if the officer in 
charge was left to find it out, they all came to 
him at the same time to tell him what they had 


_ done, and as he would not be able to punish all, 


they thought they could escape. Lieutenant Da- 
vis decided to take no action in the matter, but 
telegraphed to the department commander. Be- 
fore any reply could be sent, the wires between 
Prescott and San Carlos had been cut, and the 
renegades, fearing the consequences of their con- 
duct, left the reservation. Gxrronimo had mis- 
represented matters to Cuinuanua, and when the 
latter discovered the truth he immediately left 
GERONIMO and started back. He camped in the 
mountains north of the Gila, and it is said that 
he intended, as soon as the excitement had sub- 
sided, to return to the reservation ; but Lieuten- 
ant Davis, who was in pursuit of the hostiles, 
had struck his trail,and seeing the scouts in 
pursuit of him, Cumauanvua became alarmed and 
started for Mexico. 

There are very many difficulties in the way of 
prosecuting such a war as this, which those who 
are not acquainted with the nature of the coun- 
try and are accustomed to the usual inode of war- 
fare do not appreciate. The hostiles move in 
an exceedingly mountainous country, in which 
pursuit is possible only by following their trails. 
They can travel much faster than government 
scouts, for they are obliged to go on foot, while 
the hostiles are mounted, and when their horses 
are worn out, they raid some ranch and secure 
fresh mounts. It is almost impossible to sur- 
prise them. They pitch their camps upon high 
and almost inaccessible mountain spurs, from 
which they can make an easy retreat. These 
camps command wide reaches of country, and 
their sentinels are mounted and equipped with 
good field glasses. If the theatre of the war 
were confined to United States soil, one impor- 
tant obstacle would be removed, but most of the 
territory traversed by the hostiles is foreign. All 
the engagements thus far have taken place be- 
low the Mexican line. The principal water-holes 
in Arizona and New Mexico are guarded by troops 
of cavalry, but the Mexicans will not allow the 
United States to establish any permanent camps 
in their country. The Mexican troops have been 
of hardly any service. The Indians do not fear 
the Mexican soldiers, and many Mexicans trade 
with the hostiles, giving them ammunition in ex- 
change for plunder. In Arizona two cases are 
known in which the hostiles stole horses from 
ranches while the cow-boys were at home and 
knew what was being done, but did not dare to 
stir from their houses, 

A peculiarity of General Croox’s mode of 
warfare has been the selection of Indians to fight 
Indians. He was eminently successful in con- 
quering the rest of the Apaches, and during the 
present campaign so little have the troops been 
able to accomplish, on account of the nature of 
the country, that of late the fighting has been 
confined almost entirely to the use of Indian 
scouts who are of the same tribe as the hostiles. 

At present there is a cessation of hostilities. 
GERONIMO wants to ‘meet General Crook some 
time this month, and until then has prom- 
ised not to commit any depredations. He gave 
as hostages one of his chiefs and three other 
bucks. 

Fort Bowie, Arizona, March 12. 


THE NEW CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


To fill the places on the National Civil Service 
Commission made vacant by the resignation of 
the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton and the appointment 
of Mr. W. L. Trexnotm to be Comptroller of the 
Currency the President has appointed Mr. CHaRLEes 
Lyman, of Connecticut, and Mr. Joun H. Operty, 
of Illinois. Mr. Lymay’s appointment may fairly 
be called a promotion, and is an exemplification 
of the reform. After a brief period of service 
in the army, he was in 1864 appointed to a clerk- 
ship in the office of the Second Auditor of the 
Treasury, at Washington, and he has been in the 
public employment continuously ever since. Aft- 
er several promotions, he wasin 1877 made Chief 
Clerk of the Stationery Department. It was from 
this post that he was transferred to the place of 
Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Commission 
when it was first organized. During General 
Grant's administration, when a Civil Service 
Board was appointed, he was its Chief Examiner. 
He has therefore been practically identified with 
the work of furthering the reform from its in- 
ception. He has done more of the detail and 
practical labor of the Commission since its or- 
ganization under the law of 1883 than any other 
man. Having spent most of his manhood in the 
public service, and being as nearly an enthusiast 
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as avery practical man may be, Mr. Lyman brings 


to his new work as great earnestness as any of 


his associates or predecessors, and greater prac- 
tical knowledge of its duties than any other new 
appointee could have. He is a Republican. 

Mr. H. Operty, the new Democratic 
Commissioner, has spent the greater part of his 
life as a newspaper writer. He was the corre- 
spondent of a Chicago paper at Albany during 
the period between the election and the inaugu- 
ration of the President, and it was then that Mr. 
CLEVELAND formed his acquaintance. He has 
made a record in Illinois as an earnest Democrat 
in most of the political campaigns of recent 
years. In 1884 he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee of the State. He 
was appointed last year Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, and it was from this position. that he 
was transferred to the Commission. Mr. OBerty 
is about fifty years of age,.and his knowledge 
of men and of politics will stand him in good 
stead. 


GOVERNOR MURRAY, OF UTAH. 


THe resignation of Governor Ett Mcrray, of 
Utah, which he had tendered to the President, to 
take effect at the latter's pleasure, was called for 
a few days ago by Secretary Lamar. It has been 
conjectured that the request for his resignation 
was simply the Administration’s adherence to 
the rule by which Governorships of Territories 
have been considered administrative officers who, 
other things being equal, should be of the same 
political faith as the President. Another con- 
jecture is that the President has been displeased 
with Governor Murray’s course in vetoing the 
appropriation bills passed by the Territorial Le- 
gislature. 

Governor Mcrray is a native of Kentucky, 
where he was once the Republican candidate for 
Governor. He was appointed Governor of Utah 
by President Hayes, and because his term of 
service has been simultaneous with the enforce- 
ment of the Epmunpbs law against polygamy, and 
because of the vigor of hiz-administration in exe- 
cuting that law, his name will probably be more 
tenaciously associated in the popular mind with 
the suppression of polygamy than the name of 
any other officer of the government. The “‘ Gen- 
tiles” in Utah have expressed regret at his resig- 
nation, and the Mormons would sincerely con- 
gratulate themselves if tliey had reason to hope 
—and the President’s Message gives them no 
such reason—that Mr. CLEVELAND would name.a 
successor whose administration will be less trou- 


blesome to them in their efforts to perpetuate | 


their peculiar institution. Governor Murray re- 
tires with the well-earned and lasting hostility of 
tlhe “‘ Latter-day Saints.” 


DR. AUSTIN FLINT. 


Dr. AusTIN FLint came of a family which for 
five successive generations has produced a great 
physician. He was. the most distinguished of 
them all, and by his contributions to medical lit- 
erature he made for himself a permanent place 
in the history of the profession. His great- 
grandfather was a pliysician of more than local 
fame in the colony of Massachusetts; his grand- 
father was a practitioner at Leicester, where he 
lived to a great old age; his father chose the 
same profession; and his only child is the well- 
known physician in this city who bears his name. 

Dr. Furnt was born in 1812. After thorough 
academic training, he was graduated at Harvard 
Medical School in 1833; for three years he prac- 
tised his profession in Massachusetts; he re- 
moved to Buffalo in 1836, where ten years later 
he founded 7he Medical Journal, and became 
one of the founders of the Buffalo Medical Col- 
lege; thence he went to Louisville, and thence to 
New Orleans, to each of which cities he was call- 
ed to fill chairs in medical institutions. When, 
about 1860, he came to New York, where he 
spent the rest of his life, he had already made a 
national reputation as practitioner, teacher, and 
writer on medical subjects. Six years later his 
great Treatise on the Principles and Practice of 


Medicine appeared, which, in spite of the differen- - 


tiation that has since made many special profes- 
sions of what in Dr. Firyt’s youth was included 
in the general practice of medicine, remains an 
authoritative comprehensive treatise. He became 
one of the faculty of the Long Island College 
Hospital and of Bellevue Hospital, which latter 
post he held until his death. In 1872 he was 
elected President of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and held that honorable position by 
successive reélections until he resigned last win- 


~ 


ter. Two years ago he was made President of | 


the American Medical Association; in 1876 he 


was a delegate to the International Medical . 


Congress which met at Philadelphia, where 
he delivered his famous address on “ Meii- 
cine”; he attended the Medical Congress at 
London in 1881, and that at Copenhagen three 
vears later, and he was President of the next 
Congress, which will be held. at Washington 
next year. He had been invited, and had ac- 
cepted the invitation, to deliver an address on 
‘* Medicine” at the forth-coming meeting of the 
British Medical Association—an honor that no 
other American physician has ever received. As 
a writer he was known to his profession in all 
civilized lands; as a teacher he trained two or 
three generations of physicians, many of whom 
have become eminent, and who live in every part 
of the Union. In the practice of his profession 
he achieved as great distinctian as any of his 
contemporaries on either side of the Atlantic as 
a general practitioner, and as a man he was as 
highly esteemed as he was widely honored as” 
physician. He died on March 13 at his residence 
in this city, fourteen hours after an attack of 
cerebral apoplexy, during which he did not re- 
cover consciousness. . 
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MAJOR-GENERAL O. 0. 


HOW ARD. 


On Friday, March 19, President 
CiuKxVKLAND sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Brigadier-General 


- Oxvrver Oris Howarp for the va- 


cancy that had been created three 
days before by the retirement of 
Major-General Pork. 

The officer thius selected for 


ion is one whose dis- 
Finguished services during the 


war for the Union eminently en- © 


title him to the rank and emolu- 
ments of the new grade, while his 
advancement also comes to him 
in the line of seniority. P nat 
Leeds, Maine, November 8, 1830, 
he graduated at Bowdoin College 
in his twentieth year, and imme- 
diately entered the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, where he 
graduated in 1854, and was made 
a Brevet Second Lieutenant of 
Ordnance. In 1857 he took part 
in the operations against the 
Florida Indians, and was next 
made Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at West Point, in 
which occupation he remained 
until the outbreak of the war for 
the Union in 1861. 

Finishing the duties of the aca- 
demic year at West Point, he re- 
ceived the Colonelcy of the Third 
Maine Infantry, June 4, and three 
days afterward resigned his army 
commission as First Lieutenant of 
Ordnance. Proceeding at once to 
Virginia, he took part the follow- 
ing month in the battle of Bull 
Run, where he commanded a bri- 
gade, and in September he was 
commissioned Brigadier - General 


of Voluntéers. Under 


he served in the ‘Peninsula cam- 
paign of 1862, and at Fair Oaks, 
on the Ist of June, was twice 
wounded, losing his right arm. 
Nevertheless, he rejoined his com- 
mand in August, and took part in 
the battle of Antietam. He then 
received the command of a divi- 
sion, was made a Major-General 
of Volunteers dating from No- 
vember 29, 1862, and in Decem- 
ber took part in Burnsipr’s bat- 
tle at Fredericksburg. The fol- 
lowing May he had risen to the 
command of the Eleventh Corps, 
and served with it in Hooxerr’s 
campaign of Chancellorsville. It 
was upon this corps that Jackson 
fell by his famous flank march, 
his great success, however, costing 
him his life. In the subsequent 
movement of MeapE upon Gettys- 
burg General Howarp took com- 
mand of the Union line, on the 
first day of the battle, after the 
death of General Reynotps, as the 
senior officer present ; and for his 
services on this occasion he after. 
ward, on the 28th of January, 
1864, received the exceptional 
honor of a vote of thanks from 
Congress. 

General Howarp was now trans- 
ferred with his command to Ten- 
nessee, where he arrived in season 
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to take part in the battles und 

Grant at Lookout Valley cod 
Missionary Ridge, and in the re. 
lief of Burnsipe at Knoxville. 
The following spring, for Suer. 
mAN’s Georgia campaign of 1864 
General Howarp received com. 
mand of the Fourth Corps, Army 
of the Cumberland, and with it 
made the campaign from Dalton 
to Atlanta. At the latter point 
he was transferred, on the death 
of General McPuerson, to the 
command of the Army of the 
Tennessee, which before had been 
successively commanded by Gen- 
eral Grant and General Suerway. 
Up to that time Howarp had been 
engaged specially at Dalton, Re. 
saca, and the actions 
aroun anta, and everywher 
with edit. 

Through the subsequent cam. 

ign from Atlanta to Savannah 

OWARD’S command constituted 
the right wing of Suxaman’s 
grand army; and in in the 
campaign of 1865 through the 
Carolinas, terminating with the 
surrender of JOHNSTON’s army to- 
ward the end of April. While 
engaged’in this latter service he 
was nominated and confirmed a 
Brigadier-General in the regular 
army, to date several months ear. 
lier, December 21, 1864. He also 
received the brevet rank of Ma- 
jor-General in the army “for 

llant and meritorious services 
in the battle of Ezra Church, and 
during the campaign against At- 
lanta, Georgia.” 

Immediately on the close of the 
war, General Howarp, who had 
become identified with various re- 
ligious, educational, and philan- 
thropic movements, was appoint- 
ed, in May, 1865, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands, and 
held this position until it was 
abolished by law in 1872; and 
he was also a Trustee of the How- 
ard University for colored per- 
sons, and President of this insti- 
tution from 1869 to 1873. He 
was on duty for a time in New 
Mexico and Arizona as Special 
Commissioner to the Indians. 

His subsequent commands were 
those of various military depart- 
ments in accordance with his rank, 
his present one being that of the 
Department of the Platte, with 
head-quarters at Omaha, He was 
also Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Academy from January, 1881, 
to September, 1882. 

It will be clear from the fore- 
going recital® that General How- 
ARD has fully earned by his war 
services the high rank to which , 
he has at length been nomi- 
nated. He served throughout 
the war, East and West, from Bull 
Run to the surrender of Dur- 
ham Station, making the march 
through Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, as well as campaigns on the 
Rappahannock and the Chicka. 

iny. 
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MARCH 27, 1886. 


STATION AT KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


Tne United States Life-saving Service—an organization whose 
employés saved on our coasts in the year 1884 the lives of 4412 
persons, and property valued at $9,161,354—had its origin in a 
few battered huts that had been placed. prior to the year 1871 on 
the Long Island and New Jersey beaches for the use of those 
whom storm and wreck might cast on those dreary sands.. Those 
huts were very poorly furnished with appliances for saving or 
sustaining life, and only every other one was manned. From so 
small a beginning the service has been slowly but steadily built 
up until it is now the world’s model organization of its kind. Its 
line of stations has been extended from Long Island and New Jer- 
sey to Maine in one direction and to Texas in the other, along the 
shores of the Great Lakes, and on the Pacific coast. It has found 
earnest friends in and out of Congress, among whom should be 
mentioned the Hon. 8. 8. Cox, now Minister to Turkey, but its de- 
velopment is due in great measure to the untiring labors of Mr. 
Sumner I. Kimpant, who has been its General Superintendent from 
the days of its infancy: 
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There is in time of peace no other branch of our public service 
in which is found a greater demand for endurance, courage, and 
heroism, or in which that demand is more fully supplied. The 
hardy surfmen risk their lives where no one can see or applaud 
them except the suffering men and women whom they save, and 
they do their work for the inadequate pay of $50 a month. Visit- 
ors at Long Branch and other beaches in summer days, who see 
the neat little cottages that serve as station-houses, know very 
little about the hardships faced and endured by the keeper and 
his six or seven men in the rough winter nights and days when 
the storm-swept sands must be constantly patrolled in order that 
no disabled or wrecked vessel may escape attention. The most 
valuable and arduous labors of these men are done in the night, 
when storm or blunder has driven some craft ipto the breakers, 
and imperiled the lives of all on board. The patrolling surfman, 
making his way along the beach, discovers the unfortunate vessel, 
and his companions are speedily brought téthe spot with the life. 


‘boats and other appliances that are kept at every station. It may 


life-boat which is launched 


be impossible to use either the 
which is drawn on wheels 


from the station, or the lighter surf 


INTERIOR OF A LIFE-SAVING STATION, 


STATION AT FLETCHER’S NECK, MAINE. 


to a point opposite the wreck. In that case a shot, to which is 
attached a small line that has been coiled in an ingenious way, is 
fired across the vessel, and by means of this line those on board 
draw out from the beach a hawser, which afterward supports a 
breeches-buoy or a life-car, in which the passengers and crew are 
carried through the surf to the shore. In the year 1884 there 
were landed by the surf-boat 472 persons, by the life-boat 272, by 
small boats 77, and by the breeches-buoy 158. Many others were 
rescued in ways more dangerous, because neither the boats nor 
the buoy could be used. 

The most striking proof of the value of this service is furnished 
by the great reduction of the loss of life upon our coasts since it 
became effective. Even since 1876 the reduction is nearly seven- 
ty-five per cent., for while in that year and the years immediately 
preceding it one person out of every twenty-nine persons on 
wrecked vessels was lost, there has been a constant decrease, un- 
til only one out of 113 is lost. The contrast can be made still 
greater. It is known that 512 lives.were lost on the coasts of 
Long Island and New Jersey in the twenty years preceding the 
organization of the service, or an average of twenty-five persona 
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each year. A complete record would largely in- 
crease this number. On the other hand, there 
were lost in the last fiscal year throughout the 
whole domain of the Life-saving Service—the 
Atlantic coast from Maine to Texas, the Pacific 
coast, and the shores of the lakes—only eleven 
lives, and the annual average for the last four 
years bas been only fifteen. Since 1871 the serv- 
ive has also saved seventy per cent. ($36,251,106) 
of imperiled property in vessels and cargoes to 
the value of $51,733,769, and 24,967 lives out of 
25,423 that were in great danger. These figures 
summarize the history of thousands of wrecks, 
and cover many a thrilling story of disaster, suf- 
fering, and rescue. 

The brave and faithful surfmen are on regular 
duty upon the Atlantic coast only from Septem- 
ber 1 to May 1, but the station-keepers are paid 
by the year. On the lakes the surfmen serve 
from the opening to the close of navigation. On 
the Pacific coast few of the stations are fully 
manned. On the Florida beaches the stations 
are merely houses of refuge, well supplied with 
provisions, and occupied by keepers, who are re- 
quired to patrol the coast after every storm. Not 


long ago the surfmen received only $40 a month, 


and the keepers only $400 a year. In 1882 a 
law was passed which allowed these figures to be 
raised to $50 and $700 respectively, and con- 
tained other provisions of great value. At that 
time there was danger that the organization would 
lose some of its best men because the pay was so 
small, and for the additional reason that a man 
disabled in the line of duty could get no aid from 
the government. Under the law as it now stands 
the disabled surfman or keeper receives his pay 
for one year, and in some cases for two, while 
the widow and children of an employé who loses 
his life in the service receive his pay for two 
years. These provisions for something in the 
nature of a pension were richly deserved by the 
brave and modest men who so frequently risk 
their lives, and are continually exposed under 
conditions that tend to break down the hardiest 
constitutions. 

The Life-saving Service has not escaped the 
attention of politicians, and sometimes it has been 
difficult to thwart the intentions of influential 
men who desired to place upon its pay-roll per- 
sons who were in no way fitted for the work. 
Not until 1882 was the merit system—‘“ maintain- 
ed,” as Superintendent Kimpac said in his report 
for that year, “ by personal effort and struggle, 
under great and often disheartening difficulties” — 
secured to the service by a statute which declares 
that the appointment of district superintendents, 
inspectors, keepers, and surfmen “ shall be made 
solely with reference to their fitness, and without 
reference te their political or party affiliations.” 


COAL BOATS ON THE OHIO. 


MERELY as a sight worth seeing a Pittsburgh 
steamer with a tow of coal flats is a notable ob- 
ject, for nothing like it can be seen anywhere 
else in the world but on our inland waterways. 
These tow-boats are all “ stern-wheelers.” They 
carry no load themselves, and, burdened with no- 
thing but their own weight, which is chiefly the 
weight of their engines, their evolution bas been 
wholly toward the development to the utmost of 
propelling power. Many of them draw no more 
than two feet of water. For this peculiar boat 
architecture credit is due to Pittsburgh’s engi- 
neers, and by means of it they have made thie 
cheapest transportation service in the world. 
Simple as it now seems to build wholly with ref- 
erence to power, and to spread out the cargo, so 
to speak, over as indefinite an area as low water 
makes necessary, this solution of the problem of 
cheap coal transportation was not reached until 
the railroads threatened to take away all traffic 


. from the rivers, as they have practically taken 


away all travel. 

How important this peculiar transportation 
service is from a commercial point of view will 
be appreciated when it is called to mind that in 
1874 (and it has increased enormously since then) 
when a special report was made to the national 
government of the traffic on the Ohio River, it 
equalled the total foreign commerce of the Unit- 
ed States, reaching the value of 800,000,000. 
By far the most important item of this great in- 
land water traffic is that done from the docks of 
Pittsburgh; and the most important item of the 
river traffic of Pittsburgh is coal. Pittsburgh 
coal can be delivered in New Orleans for about 
£2 60 per ton, and New Orleans is 2100 miles 
uway by river. Voyages of 4000 miles are by 
ho means uncommon for these coal-carriers to 
take on our inland waters. Cow Island, on the 
upper Missouri, is 300 more than 4000 miles 
from Pittsburgh, and they carry coal to market 
there—a distance as great as from New York to 
any port on the Baltic Sea. Not less than 20,000 
miles of inland navigable waters are accessible to 
these Pennsylvania fuel peddlers. More than 160 
of them are owned by Pittsburgh owners—a vast 
fleet, the building of which cost hardly less than 
$10,000,000. The aggregate of vessels of all 
kinds is now more than 4000. Of the 13,000,000 
tons of coal that were dug in 1883 in the counties 
near Pittsburgh, about 4,500,000 tons were car- 
ried to market by water. 

The Pennsylvania miners indulge in a dream, 
which will doubtless some day come to pass, of 
sending coal to South America by way of. New 
Orleans cheaper than it can be carried thither 
from the English collieries. The Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce has published the esti- 
mate that the cost of digging and shipping to 
Rio Janeiro would not be more than $5 60 per 
ton. At Pittsburgh, therefore, they argue, ought 
to be begun, and could be begun, the revival of 
our decaying merchant marine ; for that city alone 


- of American cities can furnish paying ballast. 


During the recent and the present Expositions 
at New Orleans, the establishment of a coal trade 
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with the Central and South American states has 
been a project much talked about. 

The inland river traffic itself, however, without 

rd to possibilities of foreign commerce, is by 
no means fully developed. Every year the ex- 
tent of navigable waters is greatly increased by 
Congressional appropriations and by State and 
private enterprise. Since enormous carrying 
power no longer requires great depth of water, 
the extension of navigation is much simplified 
and cheapened. It is estimated that there are 
20,000 miles of rivers already traversed by these 
boats, and that perhaps 20,000 miles more will 
be opened before the end of the century. The 
United States government is now constructing a 
dam —the Davis Island Dam —at Pittsburgh, 
which, when completed, will give harborage for 
12,000 steam boats and barges, and the largest 
and longest dock in the world will be constructed 
there. 

But there is no need to indulge in forecasts or 
speculations about the Ohio River traffic from 
Pittsburgh. Already the gas that lights the 
cities of London and Windsor in Ontario, Detroit, 
Marquette, Chicago, and Milwaukee is made part- 
ly, in some of them wholly, of coal that is trans- 
ported by rail from the nearest river towns ; and 
the largest cargoes in the world, some of which 
travel longer distances than any other, except 
those of the sailing vessels that go around the 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, are the cargoes 
of these little stern-wheel coal steamers, and the 
Great Eastern itself never did the feat of carry- 
ing 20,000 tons. 


THE KENTUCKY AND INDIANA 
BRIDGE. 

THERE are three railway lines from the South 
and East which converge at Louisville, Kentucky, 
and four which diverge from New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, on the Indiana side of the Ohio 
River. For the accommodation of this traffic 
there has hitherto been but one bridge across the 
river, the Indiana terminus of which is nearer to 
Jeffersonville, which is situated directly across 
the river from Louisville, than to New Albany. 
The traffic to and from New Albany, which passed 
over the Louisville, Evansville, and St. Louis and 
the Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago rail- 
ways, has been obliged to pay toll by lease or re- 
shipment over a short branch road from New 
Albany to Jeffersonville in order to reach the 
Louisville bridge. For the lease of this four 
miles of road the Louisville, New Albany, and 
Chicago company alone has paid a yearly rental 
of $4500. 

A new bridge has now been constructed be- 
low the old Louisville bridge, which shortens the 
route from Louisville to New Albany by two 
miles, over which the Louisville, New Albany, 
and Chicago road will make its Kentucky con- 
nections directly. The length of the bridge is 
2458 feet, exclusive of the approaches. The 
longest span, of 480 feet, is from an island to the 
Kentucky shore, over the channel through which 
boats go that do not run the risk of shooting the 
falls of the Ohio. It is 100 feet from the low- 
water mark to the lowest timber in the bridge. 
The noteworthy engineering feature of this bridge 
is that it is the longest connected system of can- 
tilevers in the world. The new cantilever prin- 
ciple, which owes its development to the engi- 
neers of Great Britain, is the balancing of canti- 
levers on upright pillars. This system of high- 
level bridges is a development of the use of cast 
steel. The best-known cantilever bridge in this 
country is the Niagara bridge. Others are those 
over the Frazier River, on the Canada-Pacific 
Railroad, and over the Kentucky River at Cin- 
cinnati. The successful use of the principle in 
the construction of the Niagara bridge caused its 
adoption by the engineers of the Forth railway 
bridge in Scotland. The Kentucky and Indiana 
bridge was built at a cost of a million and a quar- 
ter dollars. Sixteen thousand tons of wrought 
iron and steel and eleven thousand tons of iron 
were used in its construction. Besides the rail- 
road tracks, there are two ways for wagons, two 
for street cars, and two for pedestrians. The 
prospect of the river and the hills near its Indi- 
ana end was pronounced by Bayarp TaYLor one 
of the finest views he had ever seen. 


DEEP-SEA WONDERS 


Exist in thousands of forms, but are surpassed by 
the marvels of invention. Those who are in need of 
profitable work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their addresses to Hatterr & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can earn from $5 to $25 per 
day and upwards. You are started free. Capital not 
required. Some have made over $50 in a single day 
at this work. All succeed grandly.—[(Adv.) 


THE GOOD REPUTATION 

OF BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
For the relief of Cougha, Colds, and Throat Diseases, 
has oo them a favorable notoriety. Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher says: *‘ Have never chan my mind 
respecting them from the first, except I think yet bet- 
ter of that which I began by thinking well of.” Svuld 
only in boxes.—( Adv.) 


PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 
** You have demonstrated that a Peayxor.y pure soap 


may be made. 1, therefore, cordially commend to ae 


and to the community in general the 

your pure * Belle’ toilet soap over any 

article.” 

Cuas. 8. “ La Bovever Totter Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of G.voreine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infauta. —(Adv.) 


Soort’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
hosphites. Jts use in Lung Troubles.—Dr. Himam 
‘aporertro, of Jacksonville, Fia.. eaye: “I have pre- 

scribed your Emulsion to a number of patients with 
lung troubles, and they have been greatly beuvefited 
by it.""—{Adv.) 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Iutrations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be eure that the word “ Horsrorp's”™ is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it.—[Adv.) 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox'’s Patent Improven Ear Drums 
Peersorty Restore Tux Heranine and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in ition. All conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timonials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 B'way, N. Y.—({Adv.] 


Tux beat regulator of digestive organs and the best 
appetizer khown is Aneostuna Birrers. Try it, but 


beware of imitations. Get from your +~ or drug- 
gist the genuine article, manufactured by Da. J. GB. 
Sixcgrt & Sons. —[ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow's Soornine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a byttle. Ade.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


o>... break(ast 


2 Warranted absolutely pure 
¢ Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalide as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
A Creaking Hinge 


Is dry and turns hard, until oi] is applied, 
after which it moves easily. When the 
joints, or hinges, of the body are stiffened 
and inflamed by Rheumatism, they cun- 
not be moved without causing the most 
excruciating pains. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
by its action on the blood, relieves this 
comlition, and restores the joints to good 
working order. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has effecied, in our 
city, many most remarkable cures, a num- 
ber of which baffled the efforts of the 
most experienced physicians. Were it 
necessary, I could give the numes of many 
individuals who have been cured by taking 
this medicine. In my own case it has cer- 
tuinly worked wonders, relieving me of 


Rheumatism, 


after being troubled with it for years. In 
this, and all other diseases arixing from 
impure blood, there is no remedy with 
which I am acquainted, that affords such 
relief as Ayers Sarsaparilla.—R. H. 
Lawrence, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Gout 
and Rheumatism, when nothing else 
would. It has eradicated every trace of 
disease from my system.—R. H. Short, 
Manager Hotel Belmont, Lowell, Mass. 

I was. during many months, a sufferer 
from chronic Rheumatism. The disease 
afflicted me grievously, in spite of all the 
remedies I could find, until I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I took several 
bottles of this preparation, and was speed- 
ily restored to health. —J. Fream, Inde- 
pendence, Va. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


es pp by Dr. J.C. — & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


MACASSAR OIL 


Universally esteemed for nearly 100 years. Prevents 
hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses it from scurf 
or dandruff, and makes it beautifally soft, pliable, and 
glossy. It contains no lead nor mineral ingredients, 
and can also be had in a golden color for fair-haired 
children or persons. Aek for ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 


Sold by Druggists. 


THt FINAL 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 
right “way than anything elee in th 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free TRUE & CO., Augusta, 


ite CAUSES and CU RE, by one 

EAFNESS who was deaf twenty eight’ youre 

he noted specialiste of the day 

Cured himaelf in three months, 

of others by same process. 

A pele, and successful home treatment. Ad- 
dress T. 8. PAGE, 198 East 2th St., New York City. 


VOLUME NO. 1527, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
The New York 


Is an Aggressive Rep 


A BOOK POR ANGLERS 
HARPER & BROPHERS, Publishes 


FLY-RODS AND FPLY-TACELE. Sug. 
gestions as to their Manufacture and Use. By 
Henry P. Writs. Illustrated. pp. 364. Post 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2.50. 


We can unreservedly commend the book.—Nation, 
N. Y. 

The book is one of great value, and will take its 
place as a standard authority. And we cannot com- 
mend it too highly.—Forest and Stream, N. Y. 

Professional as well as amateur rod and tackle 
makers will find this work invaluable. It contains a 
vast amonat of fuformation not to be found in any 
other work on angling.—Fishing Gazette, London. 

This handsome book ought to delight fishermen, 
who will read every page and call for more.—N. Y. 
Herald. 

It is a book withont which every sportsmau's library 
is incomplete.—American Field, Chicago. 

The author has earned the gratitude of the coming 
generation of anglers in this couutry, whose vame is 
legion.—American Angler, N.Y. 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harpen’s CaTaLoeur sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FROM 


CAPTAIN THE HONORABLE 


ALISTAIR HAY, 


8D BATTALION BLACK WATCH 


Royal Highlanders 


(SECOND SON OF THE EARL OF KINNOULL). 


“DUPPLIN CASTLE, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


“TO THE LIEBIG COMPANY: 

“*T was in a condition of great debility, consequent 
upon a broken-down etomach, dyspepsia and malaria, 
complicated with kidney irritation, when my medical 
attendant directed me to take your incomparable Coca 
Beef Tonic. Its effect was simply marvellous. The 
power of digestion was quickly restored, the kidney 
irritation vanished, and rapid restoration to health fol- 
lowed. 

** Other preparations of Coca had been tried without 
the slightest effect.’ 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; Knight 
of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron Crown ; Knight 
Commander of the Royal Spanish Order of Isabella ; 
Knight of the Royal Prussian Order of the Red Eagle ; 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, &c., &c., says: 

“LIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of trashy 
cure-alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent remedy. 
I am thoroughly conversant with ite mode of prepare- 
tion, and know it to be not only a legitimate pharma- 
ceutical product, bat also worthy of the bigh com- 
mendations it has received in all parte-of the world. It 
contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, Iron, and 
Calisaya, which are dissolved in pare, genuine Spanish 
Imperial Crown Sherry.” 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, Dys- 
peptic, Bilious, Malarious, or afflicted with weak kid- 
neys. Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine, 


Used by Ser the of 
LIEBIG CO.’S Genuine of 
market. 
N.Y. Depot, 38 MURRAY STREET. 


FSTERBROOK'S PENS. 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. — 
THE ESTERBGROOK STEEL PEN 
Works: Camden, 


N. J, 26 John St., New York. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


FOREIGN BANKERS. 
1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Deveoushire St., Boston. 


Bills of Exchange, Commercial 
and Travellers’ Credits on 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


LONDON. 
Also on principal Continental Cities. 


? 
Paper for the Whole 
Country and all the People. For farmers, Tur 
is Tus advocates a Prutective 
' Tariff, dnd pays the highest prices to ite own men in 
New York City. Tue Tatsuxx will print during 1ss¢ 
about 25 War Stories, and it offers $250 and $100 in 
| cash for the best stories. Agentsewanted. Tux Werx- 
LY, $1.00 a year, in clubs; Semi-W $2.00, in clubs. 
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Let us take our city officials direct from their natural home 


THE ONLY WAY TO HAVE THEM ABOVE SUSPICION. 


and return them when their official duties have been performed. 


ELEGANT SPRING NOVELTIES. 


We are now exhibiting ex- 
tensive lines of rare and choice 


styles in Silk, Velvet, Wool, and | 


Cotton Novelty Dress Fabrics, 
etc. Aninspection respectfully 
solicited. 


KAS 19th dt. 


LEA &PERRINS 


SAUCE 


(THe WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT f 
of a LETTER from ~ SOUrS, 


a MEDICAL GEN- 

TLEM AN GRAVIES, 
brother 

at WORCESTER, 

May, 1 _— HOT & COLD 

LEA & PERRINS’ MEATS, 


that their sauce is 
hly esteemed 


I 
opint 
palatable, as well 
as the most whole- 
some Sauce that is 
made.” 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Guide 
Is a work of nearly 200 


colored plates, 1,000 
tions of the best 


Tilastrations, 

Flowers and Vegetabies, prices of 
and how to get ani grow 
them. Printed in Eng!ish and German. [TI'rice only 10 
_ Cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 


BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Licbig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuinenese. 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of al) Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only),C. DAVID & CO.,9 Feachurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERKALL, & CON- 
DIT, McoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WIIY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO.,CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


L. DOUCLAS 


Best material, perfect fit, eq uals any 9s or $6 a 
every pair warranted. Take none unless stampe 
“W.L. Douglas’ $3.00 Shoe, 
warranted.” Congress, But- 
ton and Lace. If you cannot 
get these shoes from dealers, 
send address on 


Too Embraider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brainerp & factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will bay one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed iu each 

ackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps os penta note to THE 

RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Brondway, N.Y. 


Red Diet. ~~ 
stamps for Manual. Theo. Wing, Plainfielu, Cons 


SEAL-SKINS. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer, 
HAS MARKED DOWN 
$150 Seal-skin Sacques to 


15. 
Sacques to $150, and 
$250 Sacques to $185. 


225. 
$400 Seal-skin Garments, 
hese elegant garments are 
made up in the latest style, 
and are strictly reliable in 


particular. 
SHAYNE'S GENUINE OT- 
TER SACQUES;> marked 
down to $225. 

OTTER PALETOTS, $350. 

Decided bargains in Mink- 
lined CIRCULARS and Short 
Seal WRAPS. 

103 PRINCE ST. 


HUMORS, 
SkinBlemishes 
ANo 
BIRTH MARKS 
_-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


R CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Peroriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 
Head. Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases. 

Cutiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Croriovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Begutifier, externally, and Curiovra 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Cutiovra Remepizg are absolntely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiera and Skiu Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

So!d everywhere. ce, Curicura, Sic. ; Soap, 2c. ; 
$1. Prepared by the Porrgr Deve anv 


| Co., Boston, Mass. 


tt? Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


"Back - Acne, Uterine Pains, Soreness, ‘and 
Weakness speedily cured by Cuticuga AntI- 
Pain Plaster. arranted. 25c. 


exquisite properties which have given th's sweet and deta. 
<lpsving Soap its enviable reputation, pre-eminently adapt it for the 
and have made it indispensable to thonaands of families 


RUGGIST FOR ITOR SENDA 2CT. STAMP FOR SAMPLE, 
M’P’S OF FINE SOAPS,) GLASTONBURY, © 


“OUR LONDON LETTER !!’’ 


Loxpon, Dec. 18, 1885. 
Tee J. B. Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. 8. A. 
Dear Sirs :— 

Where can I find your Barbers’ Bar Soap 
in London ? I have tried@ many soaps made in 
Europe, but for TOILET USE, your Barbers’ 
Bar Soap suits myselfand family better than 
anything we have ever found. It ison account 
of the excellence of the soap, and not because 
we are Americans, that we prefer it. 

Truly yours, 
Cuas. H. Bester, 
City Bank, Threadneedle St, 


Gardening for Young and Old.—By Josern Hares. Cloth, 12mo .......... $1.25 
Gardening for Profit.—By Prrexn Cloth, 1.50 
Gardening for Pleasure.—By Peren Hexvrrson. Cloth, 12mo...... 1.450 
Money in the Garden.—By P. Quinn. Cloth, 1.50 
Your Plante.—By J. Suawnan. Paper, 12MO........ -40 
Practical Floriculture.—By Prerer Henperrson. Cloth, 12mo............. - 1.40 
Allen’s New American Farm nig | R. L. Atuen. Revised by L. F. Atuen. Cloth, 19mo........ 2.50 
Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing.—By Franois Cloth, 12mo... .............+.. 1.00 
Cranberry Culture.—New and Revised ition. By Josrru Wire. Cloth, 12mo .. ................ 1.25 
Manual of Agricaltere.—By Excnrson & New and Revised Edition. Cloth, 12mo .......... 1,50 
Stonehenge’s Rural Sports.— By Stongnrnar. With many Illustrations, Half Morocco. Svo.. 7.50 
The Sportsman’s Gazetteer.—The Standard Cyclopedia for Sportsmen. By Cuas. Hatstoox. Cloth, 
tifie Analer.—Bv the late Davin With Notes by W. C. Cloth, 12mo....... 1.50 
a Game Fish of the Northern States and British Provinces.—By R. B. Roosrve.r. Cloth,12mo. 2.00 


Our full Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 


0. JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 


WHOOPING - COUGH. CURED 


OR PREVENTED, BY 


Page's Vaporizer and Cresolene, 


- We have abundant testimony 
that Cresolene vaporized in a 
closed room ie an almost infall- 
ble remedy for Whooping- 
Cough, for which distre-«in - 
malady no other assured remeriy 
is known to us A cure usnally 
effected in five or six days; at a 
trifing expense and but very 
little trouble. It ie also exceed- 
ingly efficient in Asthma, Croup, 
Catarrh, Diphtheria, Influenza, 
and Scarlet Fever. 

Its use a safeguard againet 
the spread of contagion. 

Vaporizer complete, including 
2 a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 

your druggist for it. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 

170, 172 William St., New York. 


NO PNEUMONIA 


Bize, 6 in. in height. 


Patented Sept. 25, 1881, 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 


“SUNSVSAW LSAHO ONINSGHO NI 


Medicated Under Vests, Pric 


d 
which has proven itself to be the very Perfection of 
Prevention from Pneumonia. outside is of 
fine, light or medium weight felt, with woolen lintng 
of material such as willallow the medicated wder, a 
thin layer of which is quilted in, to come in contact 
with tne skin in such fine quantity as to a upa 
very | aye and pleasant counter trritation, — ng the 
skin in a most delicious and healthy glow an 
ternal | my in that healthy and vigorous condition 
which is the Only Safeguard Against Disease. 


NEW YORK HEALTH ACENCY 


285 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of price. Send for Circular. 


For Private Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto- 
mimes, Recitations,and Readings, Cha- 
radeas, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 


logues free. Addrese HAROLD ROOR- 
BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. (Mention this paper.) 


HE DOMESTIC STEAM MEDICATOR, Inhaler, Fu- 

migator, Perfumer, and Complexion Beautifier com- 
bined. Therichest apparatusevershown. Nickle and 
Stained Glass, complete. Postpaid, on receipt of $3.00 
Agents Wanted. W. F. Stark Mfg Co., 145 Elm St., N.Y. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... $4 
HARPER'S WKERKLY........... 
HAKPER’S YOUNG PROPLE.............. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number « week for 52 weeks) _..._...10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Namber a 
Postage Free to ali anbecribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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> he above is a correct representation of our Medi- 
GAME, | 4 ; 
: © protect the public from Couwrsarurss or lures 
yright for 
P=) RAREBITS, ont Bes Loe 
and have also secured 
the annexed Trade Mark. wi 
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